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EDISON: 


His Life and Inventions 


By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests 
and 


THOMAS COMMEREORD MARTIN 


Ex-President of = American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Secretary of 
he National Electric Light Association 
° Like all good biography, it is intensely interesting history, 
vitalized by the personality of this master workman, whose 
useful life has been synchronous with electricity’s practical 
development and for much of which he has been the prime 
mover.” —ournal of Electricity, San Franctsco. 


“A wonderful book about a wonderful man. Let every 
reader of this magazine get it and study it for the lessons 
of energy, patience, perseverance, and faith in oneself 
which it contains.”—T he Electrician €£ Mechanic, Boston. 





The book is practically a history of electricity for 
the last fifty years. It contains, among other new 
material, a complete list of the Edison patents. 











“The history of the phonograph, which is always referred to as Mr. 
Edison’s pet invention and his hobby, is given in detail. The progres- 
sive steps by which this wonderful device has been brought to its present 


stage of perfection i is related in a most en- 
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EDISON IN HIS LABORATORY 


si) Endorsed by Technical Author- 


_ ities of Highest Standing in the 
Electrical World. 


“The story of Edison’s work with the telephone, phono- 
graph, incandescent lamp, three-wire system, electric rail- 
way, magnetic ore separator, cement kiln, motion pictures, 
and storage battery, is told in a very interesting way and 
corrects many current erroneous opinions.”—Engineer: g 


Record, Chicago. 


“ Particularly valuable and interesting is the story of the 
early days of the electric-lighting industry... . The volumes 
are especially well worth the reading of engineering students 
and they should find a place in every college library,” 
Engineering News. 

“The technical descriptions of specific inventions has 
been carried further in a series of appendices based on 
Edison’s patents in each field or group of inventions.”— 


Electrical VW orld. 





Much of the narrative is in Edison’s own lan- 
guage. Rarely has a life-story been told so sim- 
ply and graphically—never of a life so important. 











‘‘This is more than a mere biography; much more. It comes near 
being a history of the electrical industry. But 
it is history, however, and biography written 


in a most enter- 





eiaiee x instructive way.... T . . 
tertaining and instructive way ce) There is a long and full technical Appendix, ibis ealeinhaos 
describing in detail the work Edison has done. | 404 faituresand 
This in itself is a long-needed book. idi osyncrasies 


the talking-machine trade, to the dealer 
in musical instruments, as well as to the 
lover of science in all its forms, perhaps 





taining style.... 








no part of the two large volumes which 


comprise the work is more interesting than the section which tells, in 
Edison’s own words, the story of the phonograph.”—Music Trade 


Review, New York. 
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IRVING BACHELLER read and will— 


Author of ‘‘ Keeping Up Wi Jizzie”’ . 
uthor of eeping Up With Lizzie brisk, good-natured, in- 
forming book, full of the keenest humor and satire. Laughter 


keeps pace with conviction, and that is one of the thi 


make a notable book. It presents a character that is almost 
new to fiction—the honest country lawyer who knows the inner 
life of his community and describes it with illuminating humor. 


Price $1 Harper & 
For sale by all booksellers Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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with skilful fidelity by the biographers; the 
pictures they draw make it an artistic suc- 
cess.” —Engineering News, N.Y. 
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UNKNOWN LADY 


By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Suppose you had something of very great and unusual value, 
something you believed in with all your heart—and you wanted to 
tell other people about it—what 
would you say? 

Remember—all the describing 
adjectives have been used; they 
are old and worn smooth with lip 
service. 

That is somewhat the situation 
one finds one’s self in, in trying to 
talk about “The Unknown Lady,” 

a book—a novel which Justus 
Miles Forman has just written. 

It doesn’t make any difference 
what kind of a plot it has, nor 
whether the scene is Paris or a n 
country town—the story itself is 
there, palpitating—warm with life, 
vigorous with feeling, appealing 
with gracious manner and entic- 
ing charm of style—a story to 
remember and to tell and to keep for one’s very own. Most every- 
body will be reading it. 


are set forth 
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It isn’t easy, is it? 
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BANGOR’S $10,000,000 FIRE 


A fire which raged during the first hours of May destroyed the greater portion of the city of Bangor, Maine. The’ post-office, 
custom-house, telephone exchange, public library, and central fire-station were among the buildings burned, together with seven 
places of worship, schools, clubs, hotels, and almost the entire business section. The loss is estimated to amount to $10,000,000 
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Comment 


A Distinction With a Difference 

SPEAKING in Kansas City last week, Governor 
Wooprow Witson defined his position on initiative, 
referendum, and recall in these words: 

If we felt that we had genuine representative gov- 
ernment in our State Legislatures no one would 
propose the initiative or referendum in America. The 
most ardent and successful advocates of the initiative 
and referendum regard them as a sobering means of 
obtaining genuine representative action on the part of 
legislative bodies. They do not mean to set any- 
thing aside. They mean to restore and_ influence 
rather. 

The recall is a means of administrative control. 
If properly regulated and devised it is a means of 
restoring to administrative officials what the initia- 
tive and referendum restore to legislators—namely, 
a sense ef direct responsibility to the people who 
cheose them. 

The reeall of judges is another matter. Judges 
are not lawmakers. They are not administrators. 
Their duty is not to determine what the law shall be, 
but to determine what the law is. Their inde- 
pendence, their sense of dignity and of freedom, is 
of the first consequence to the stability of the State. 
To apply to them the principle of the recall is to 
set up the idea that determinations of what the law 
is must respond to popular impulse and to popular 
judgment. 

It is sufficient that the people should have the 
power to change the law when they will. It is not 
necessary that they should directly influence by threat 
of recall those who merely interpret the law already 
established. ‘The importance and desirability of the 
recall as a means of administrative control ought 
not to be obscured by drawing it into this other 
and very different field. 

A more effective combination of clear thinking 
and lucid expression could hardly be imagined. 
The utterance, moreover, possesses peculiar im- 
portance because it is more than likely to be that 
of the Democratic national convention of 1912. 


1 


Practical for Peace 

If there are any left who still refuse to take 
seriously the warfare against war, we trust they 
will read the proceedings of the National Peace 
Conference at Baltimore last week. It is not long 
sinee the people who got up such meetings were 
pretty generally regarded as cranks and visionaries. 
But if there was anything cranky in the Baltimore 
speeches we have failed to find it; if there was 
anything visionary, then that rather abused word 
would seem to be by way of acquiring a compli- 
mentary implication, so that it can be applied to 
men and women who see farther and more widely 
than the average—not to people who see the un- 
real and impossible. The very key-note of the 
speeches was, in fact, a businesslike sanity. It 
was a highly practical gathering. The tendency 
was not to inconclusive dilation on the horrors 
of war, but to specific suggestion and to sensible 
discussion of the really available means of pro- 
moting peace. Naturally, the President and Mr. 
CarNeEGIE came in for a lot of praise, and they 
deserved it, for both have done much to make the 
issue the practical thing it is. 

Not, however, that the higher note—the note 
of feeling, the note of eloquence—was not struck. 
It was. But that, too, was practical. The savage 
splendor of war has undoubtedly a potent charm 
for the human spirit. It is the theme of much 
true poetry and eloquence. Therefore the splendor 
and the beauty of peace—not merely its beneficence, 
its utilitarian value—need to be dealt upon. 
Cardinal Girpons was one of those who struck 
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the higher note, and he put a noble feeling into 
what he said. He made this figure: 

When the waters receded from the earth after the 
Deluge, God made a solemn covenant with Noah and 
his posterity that the earth would never again be’ de- 
stroyed by water, and as a sign of this covenant he 
placed a bow in the heavens. Let Britain and Colum- 
bia join hands across the Atlantic, and their out- 
stretched arms will form a sacred arch of peace, a 
rainbow which will excite the admiration of the na- 
tions, and will proclaim to the world that with God’s 
help the earth shall never more be deluged with blood- 
shed in fratricidal war. 


This Republic is Peaceable 

Mexico was not discussed at the congress, and 
there was not a great deal said about Canada. 
This was no more than proper, for with one coun- 
iry our relations at this moment are the subject 
of an active political controversy—a controversy 
which is measurably a party issue with us, dis- 
tinetly a party issue on the other side of the line— 
and with the other country our relations are still 
more delicate, still more clearly of such a nature 
that they ought to be avoided in public meetings 
where high and responsible officials are present. 
Nevertheless, both Canada and Mexico must have 
been often in the minds of the delegates, and we 
do not see how the lovers of peace can have felt 
otherwise than pleased and satisfied with our pres- 
ent attitude toward these our neighbors. We are 
to-day giving both to Canada and to Mexico con- 
vineing proof of our friendliness. In the entire 
discussion of reciprocity there has not been a word 
spoken which indicates the slightest animosity or 
envy or aggressiveness, or any other unneighborly 
feeling, toward our Canadian cousins. There have 
been countless expressions of good-will. Some 
questions there have been of conflicting material 
interests, but of recrimination, dislike, hostility, 
there is not the slightest sign. 

We believe our recent behavior toward Mexico, 
rightly considered, has been equally unaggressive, 
equally neighborly. True, we have sent an army 
to her border. But every act, every word, of our 
government since the troops went to Texas, has 
gone to show that they were sent there to keep 
the peace and not to break the peace. An ex- 
traordinary, an unprecedented, thing has happened 
American citizens have been shot to death on 
American soil by foreign hands, and we have not 
struck a blow in reialiation. It is hard to see 
how national self-restraint could go farther. And 
the forbearance of our government is clearly in 
accord with the will of our people. We are free 
from animosity toward the Mexicans, we are as a 
nation free from any covetousness or jingoism tow- 
ard Mexico. Events may yet make it necessary 
for us to intervene in her affairs, but the world 
must know by this time that intervention will 
present itself to us as a necessity and not as an 
opportunity. We will not have sought it: we will 
have been driven upon it. Time was when an 
American President eagerly announced, on the 
first pretext, that war existed “by the act of 
Mexico.” Now another American President, with 
a far better pretext for a precisely similar an- 
nouncement, has refused to use it; and there is 
not the slightest doubt that in this he correctly 
represents the mind and mood of the country. 





Diaz and Mexico 

President Diaz has had little practice in letting 
go, and does not readily acquire that accomplish- 
ment at the age of eighty-one. The latest reports 
represent him as saying to the people of Mexico 
that he is willing to resign the Presidency, but not 
until peace is restored. He will resign, he says, 
“when, according to the dictates of my con- 


science, IT am sure that my relinquishment of 


power will not result in anarchy.” 

It remains to be seen how much this announce- 
ment will help matters. At this writing, Maprro 
seems to have accepted it as a new step in negotia- 
tion. No doubt Manero wants peace if he can 
get it on acceptable terms, and he is probably 
willing to let Diaz down easy if sufficient assur- 
ance can be had that the old man will play fair 
and keep his word. The best assurance that 
Manpero can have that Draz will retire as proposed 
is the conviction that he, Manero, is strong enough 
to hold Diaz to his word. If D1az’s real power is 
gone, Mapero can afford to treat with him and 
help him to “save his face.” But it is a ticklish 
business to haggle with the old lion, fixed in habits 
of mind and action that have come of thirty years 
of virtual dictatorship, and who still holds the 
reins of power. If those reins no longer connect 
with the bit that controls the army and guides 
government, it will not matter much in whose hands 
they lie. If the real power has shifted to MapeEro, 
he can afford to indulge the venerable President 
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for a time in the semblance of power, but of course 
he cannot afford to disarm, or let go of anything 
on the strength of D1az’s assurances. : 


The Farmer and Many Friends 

There were some pretty good speeches on the 
farmers’ free list in the House, but the level of 
the debate was not very high. It never is when 
the farmer is the subject. He has too many 
friends, and they are too loyal. All the speakers 
are too anxious to let him know how devoted they 
are to him and his interests—and how he jis he- 
trayed and robbed and generally put upon by 
gentlemen opposite. It is really extraordinary. 
No other class of citizens gets such treatment from 
Congressional orators. Now and then a member 
will pay a little tribute to the merchants of his 
own district, but there is no enthusiasm and no 
indignant pity for merchants in general. It js 
the same way with butchers and bakers and candle- 
stick-makers. They’ve got to be localized before 
they are championed and wept over and heroically 
defended. But the farmer is different. No mat- 
ter where his farm is or what he raises, he can 
rely on it that the honorable gentleman speaking 
is his friend, utterly devoted to his service and 
bitterly indignant at his wrongs, and that so is 
the honorable gentleman’s party; but that honor- 
able gentlemen of the other party are amazingly 
and basely false to him, and against his interests, 
and bent on grinding him in the dust. Just why 
this should always be the case with people en- 
gaged in agriculture, and never the case with any 
other set of people, we entirely fail to understand; 
but so it is, and it has given a curiously monot- 
onous turn to most of the speeches on this measure. 
Not to them all, however; for the House has been 
gradually taking hold of the entire tariff question, 
gradually buckling down to its real job; and a 
good deal of sense has been talked. The protection 
side has been fairly well presented. Mr. Lonc- 
wortH, for instance, had evidently put in some 
work on his defense of the duties on leather and 
shoes. He and Mr. Manw and others also made 
the most of the faults they could find in the mere 
wording of the bill—faults, however, which are 
not very important, and which can easily be cor- 
rected. But, on the other hand, the Democratic 
leaders have been clearly gaining in confidence 
and in familiarity with their new role of respon- 
sible and constructive leadership. The team- 
work on that side is still surprisingly good, and 
there is a constantly reassuring tone of earnestness 
and businesslike sincerity. It is a good thing for 
the party that the House and not the Senate is 
charged with the making of the record that is 
going to count next year in the elections. 


The Endangered Equilibrium 

In one otherwise not very important speech 
there is a pretty good reply to the argument of 
Mr. Hinps of Maine against reciprocity, which 
continued to receive attention throughout the dis- 
cussion of the free-list bill. Mr. Moss of Indiana 
took up again the matter of the equilibrium of 
the market, which has given Mr. Hinps and the 
other stand-patters so much uneasiness. He took 
Mr. Hinps’s own definition of that equilibrium— 
namely, that it is the condition we reach when 
the country has “enough farmers to take the 
artisan’s goods at a fair price, and enough artisans, 
professional men and so forth, to take the farmer’s 
surplus at a fair price.” This, said Mr. Moss, 
and not unfairly, can mean but one thing: that 
we ought to limit the farmers’ acreage to the 
capacity of the home market; in other words, we 
as a nation would be better off if we did not have 
any surplus farm products to sell abroad. 

The Southern farmers sold $450,000,000 worth of 
cotton to foreign nations. The cotton acreage will 
have to be reduced until the equilibrium is Tre 
stored. The farmers of the West sold $135,000,000 of 
surplus meat products. The breeding of cattle must 
be checked until our home markets can consume the 
entire output. We foolishly sold $133,000,000 of grain. 
The planting ntust be stopped. Our farmers sold $38,- 
000,000 of tobacco; the planting must be stopped, the 
equilibrium is in. danger, 

Tt was an effective reductio ad absurdum. Yet 
we have no doubt that. Mr. Hinps’s argument will 
in some form reappear in the Senate; for it 18 
the sort of thing that commends itself to the 
high-protectionist mind. It is another way of at- 
tacking commercial intercourse between two dif- 
ferent nations as if it were somehow entirely dif- 
ferent from the intercourse between two sections 
of the samé country. It will be all the more useful 
because, in the case of Canada and the Unite 
States, with practically the same standards of 
wages and of living, it is particularly hard to find 
the difference in any other way. “The equilib- 
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rium of the market” is going to prove a valuable 
phrase. It will doubtless find a permanent place 
in the high-protectionist vocabulary. 


Working for Monetary Reform 

The executive council of the American Bankers’ 
Association, which met at Nashville last week, 
took strong ground on the question of banking 
and monetary reform. It approved, and approved 
unanimously, the report of its currency commis- 
sion, and that report substantially embodies the 
Aupricu) plan of a national reserve association. 
The bankers of the country are of course the one 
group of our citizens most directly and most deep- 
ly interested in the soundness of our financial 
system. They are also the people who know most 
about the subject—unless, perhaps, we except the 
economists. The significance of their stand can 
therefore hardly be overestimated. It is.true, too, 
as remarked by President Forcan of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, in an address at the 
Nashville meeting, that the economists and the 
bankers are in agreement as to what we need. It 
is not too much to say that the judgment of the 
experts on this great public question is substan- 
tially made up. 

Still more encouraging is the action recently 
taken at Chicago by a group of bankers and 
economists and business men looking to a vigorous 
and country-wide propaganda in favor of imme- 
diate reform on the lines of the ALpricH scheme. 
The need of such an organization we have already 
remarked in these columns. The Monetary Com- 
mission, being a body appointed and paid by the 
government merely to study the subject and devise 
a plan, could not with propriety undertake the 
work of going about the country and advocating 
its proposals before the people. Senator ALprici 
has gone as far in that direction as propriety per- 
mitted. This movement, like every other broad 
enterprise for the public good, demands of its 
supporters voluntary and unpaid exertions. We 
are glad to see some evidence that the necessary 
public spirit is not lacking among those by whom 
it can be most effectively displayed. By the time 
Congress meets in regular session in December, 
when, it is understood, the commission will be ready 
to submit its plan in the form of a bill, a strong 
body of intelligent public opinion ought to be ar- 
rayed in favor of definite and decisive action. 


Constitution or Conditions 

“Does the United States Constitution apply to 
the conditions of to-day ?”? was the question put to 
Business-Evangelist Grorce W. Perkins at one 
of the new Forums. “I doubt if it does,” he re- 
plied.“ We cannot go much longer without some 
modifications. The eonditions when the Constitu- 
tion was drafted are not the same conditions we 
are up against new.” True enough! But which 
would Mr. Perkins change—the Constitution or 
the conditions, or a little of both? That seems to 
be the real question. 


If Socialism Wins 

A learned librarian is not the sort of writer 
by whom one expects to be startled; but Mr. J. N. 
LarNep, writing in the Aflantic Monthly, rather 
gives one a turn. Mr. Larnep writes about our 
political ways, and wishes they were better, but 
the particular reason for which he wants us to 
improve them is unusual. It is not uncommon 
for writers and speakers to warn us that if things 
are allowed to go on as they are we shall be visited 
with socialism as a punishment. We believe that 
is one of the lines of reasoning with which Colonel 
Roosrve.t’s admirers have justified him in taking 
such violent means to make us all behave. But 
Mr. Larnep takes a different line. He wants us 
to hurry up and be good, and purify our polities, 
end get rid of the bosses and the interests, not that 
Wwe may escape socialism, but for pretty nearly the 
opposite reason. It looks to him as if socialism 
were, in fact, coming anyhow, and he is afraid 
that if it finds us in our present state and our 
present political habits it won’t be a success. He 
is afraid the Socialist party will take on the bad 
ways of our other parties, and that if it does it 
can’t possibly “succeed in applying the socialist 
ideas and working out the socialist ideal. Here 
is what he dreads: 


The Socialist party-in that case, would simply take 
the place of our Republican or our Democratic party, 
as “the party in power,” and would exercise its power 
in the customary party modes. The keen-scented 
fortune-hunters and professional experts of politics 
Would already have swarmed to it from the old parties; 
Would have wormed themselves into its councils and 
Perfected its “ organization,” with a full equipment 
of the most approved “ machines.” Then the national- 
ng and the municipalizing of productive industries, 
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and the taking over of capital from private to collect- 
ive ownership, would begin. Some CROKER or 
MurpPuy would be found to “base” the management 
of the operation in New York, some QuAy in Pennsyl- 
vania, some GORMAN in Maryland, and so on, through- 
out the land. 





That is a terrifying picture. We trust the 
Socialist party in Congress, which at present con- 
sists of Mr. Bercrer of Wisconsin, will take due 
thought of what may happen to it if it shows any 
signs of coming into power. But we. also trust 
that people not yet committed to socialism will 
look at Mr. Larnep’s problem another way. For 
it strikes us that in pointing out what should be 
done if we are going to try the socialist experiment 
he has given us a pretty good reason why we would 
better not try it at all—not, at any rate, until 
human nature is a good deal changed, which is 
commonly thought to be a pretty slow process. 
For we shall go a long way in the betterment of 
our politics before we actually get rid of poli- 
ticians; and so long as there are politicians we 
ean’t have socialism or any other scheme unless 
we are willing to take a lot of politics, and a lot 
of politicians, along with it. If it is granted that 
politics and politicians would be fatal to socialism 
in practice, then it will be some centuries before 
socialism will be practicable. 


The Portuguese Republic 

Answering a correspondent on another page, we 
have spoken of Portugal as “a mighty shaky little 
republic,” but a half a column of news about it, 
published in the Sun on May 5th, is very en- 
couraging. The Sun learns that Europe, includ- 
ing Portugal, has begun to feel better about the 
new republic, and to think that the revolution has 
“made good.” There are to be elections on May 
28th for the choice of a constituent Assembly, 
and the taking over of control by a regularly 
elected government is in prospect. Meanwhile we 
read that the existing government has established 
four hundred schools, “ decreed a system of obliga- 
tory lay instruction for all children less than four- 
teen years old,” and framed a constitution which 
shows no extreme or radical tendencies. It pro- 
vides for separation of church and _ state, but 
secures entire liberty of worship to all religions. 
The existing clergy will continue to receive their 
present stipends from the state, but in the future 
their suecessors are to be supported by voluntary 
offerings. The churches of the Roman Catholic 
religion are to continue in the charge of the 
clergy, and other religious property will be re- 
spected where title is proved. According to the 
Sun’s information the provisional government is 
popular and has overwhelming support in the 
country, and if the elected government does as 
well it is likely to secure the general recognition 
of the Powers, and “may add Portugal to the list 
of established popular rulerships.” 

Report says that our government is about to 
transfer to Lisbon Mr. E. V. Moraan, of Aurora, 
New York, lately our minister to Paraguay. 


The Women’s Parade 

It was an interesting and ladylike parade that 
the woman suffragists had in New York last 
Saturday. And it was politely observed. Some 
people who were distressed at the prospect of it 
must have discovered, we take it, that whether 
American women walk on the sidewalk or in the 
middle of the street they are still the same women, 
and excite in the minds of men who watch them 
much the same sentiment of interest, concern, and 
respect. The parade started on time, and had about 
three thousand marchers in line. It was pretty, 
and many thousands of spectators watched it, some 
with amusement, many with sympathy, few with 
hostility, none with disorder, and all with lively 
interest. 


Welcome Tales 

The efforts of Dr. Owen to keep alive archeolog- 
ical interest by digging in England in the bed of 
the River Wye have been generously supplemented 
by the British explorers,.of whose excavations in 
the neighborhood of the Pool of Siloam on the 
edge of Jerusalem the papers have lately told. In 
neither case, so far as is yet known, have “the 
goods” been produced, but the resulting stories 
sufficiently crown the work, if work there really 
has been. We are told that the Jerusalem diggers 
suddenly quit and got out, and it is suggested that 
they found what they were looking for, and took 
it with them. The theory that it was the Ark of 
the- Covenant, the tables of the law, the candle- 
sticks, censer, and other venerable Hebrew prop- 
erties described in detail in the Bible and long 
mislaid, is rejected by scholars, who say that these 
articles could not have been waiting at Jerusalem 
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to be dug up. That is a pity, because, if found, 
our new Jerusalem on Manhattan Island would 
be their natural home, and the Metropolitan 
Museum would be greatly honored to receive them. 
The alternative suggestion is that the diggers 
found King SoLomon’s crown, scepter, and pos- 
sibly his celebrated ring. If they did, it reflects 
great discredit on the capacity of the jinns, of 
whose concern for SoLtomon and his glories and 
property we read so much in the Arabian Nights. 
We don’t believe the jinns would have let these 
things go. But who can tell? 

If Captain Parker really got anything in- 
teresting, we shall know it when our turn comes, 
and meanwhile these are nice stories and a relief 
and recreation for minds jaded with 
thoughts about statecraft, politics, direct nomina- 
tions, the abolition of war, and the readjustment 
everywhere of social machinery. There seem to be 
no horse-races this spring; there is nothing to 
gamble about in Wall Street; and unless one hap- 
pens to be a missionary, or a baseball fan, or has 
a call to go to the coronation, or is learning the 
aeroplane, it is not easy to find so much diversion 
of the mind as is desirable for the health. 


serious 


Where Ignorance Isn’t Bliss 

Notwithstanding strife and rumors thereof, the 
language of Mexican statesmen still retains its 
highfalutin beauty. The sturdy old President, as 
noted, is willing to resign “ when, according to 
the dictates of my conscience, I am sure that my 
relinquishment of power will not result in 
anarchy.” Matter-of-fact folks up this way would 
consider the question one of fact or judgment 
rather than of conscience. However, the other 
President, Mr. Mapero, took the announcement in 
good part, and issued a proclamation to his eager 
soldiers asking them to keep quiet for a few days, 
and promising that soon he would “ satisfy your 
ardent wish to cover yourselves with glory.” 
“Then,” the report continues, “with his wife 
bending over him and implanting a kiss upon his 
cheek, the provisional President sat down to his 
dinner of bananas and oranges.” Truly, an in- 
genious method of absorbing sweets without waste 
of time. We still have much to learn from the 
Latins. 


Missionary Work for Uncle Joe 

WASHINGTON, May 7.—* It feels fine to be seventy-five 
years old, to be sound in wind and limb, to be a good 
hater, to possess a national reputation as an old-fash 
ioned, ‘true-blue, rock-ribbed, reactionary, high-protec 
tionist Republican, to have «served eight years as 
Speaker of the House, to have made enemies and to 
have retained friends who remember your birthday with 
a roomful of flowers, a wagon-load of presents caleu 
lated to suit the tastes of a first-class fighting-man, and 
scores upon scores of kindly telegrams.”—UNcLE Jor. 

If it wasn’t that Congress is in session and the 
late Speaker such an active and _ indispensable 
member of it, we would suggest that it would be 
a noble missionary errand for him to go down to 
Mexico and give General Diaz private lessons in 
letting go, and expound to him how good it feels 
after one has done it. 


Detectives’ Etiquette 

Somebody ought to compile a book of etiquette 
for detectives, so that they may learn what polite 
authority considers good form in their profession, 
and avoid criticism of the sort that has been of 
late so liberally dealt out to them. “ After you, 
sir,” is, of course, the detective’s motto, but there 
is too much dispute about the proper way to live 
up to it. Organized labor has made bitter com- 
plaints of Burns’s methods in handling the ac- 
cused dynamiters, and since then our neighbor 
the Times and others have felt that the accusa- 
tions of bribery made against sundry Ohio legis- 
lators rest on evidence that was not gathered by 
methods which real refinement can endorse. Of 
course it is possible to be hypercritical in these 
matters. Nitroglyeerine is good for heart-disease, 
but it must be a fairly anxious job to hunt dyna- 
miters, and one can understand how it may be 
a necessary part of the process of getting them 
1o get them suddenly and keep them separated 
from their suit-cases. So with legislators who take 
bribes. They are not personally dangerous, but 
even to catch them is not a parlor job. Like other 
vermin, they have to be trapped, and the proof 
of a trap is its ability to catch what it is set for. 
If’ detectives corrupt men previously honest in 
order to have a case against them, of course that 
is wrong. But when they bait a trap to catch an 
habitual rogue, that is another matter altogether, 
and weil within the limits of professional conduct. 


Recessional 
After the parade, the chiropodist. 


















The Interpretation of Dreams 

SINCE ever time and men were, there has existed, 
alongside our waking, conscious life of striving, the 
wonderful house of dreams which the spirit invades 
from_time to time. Our conscious life is the life of 
the soul, a directed and supervised building of under- 
standing and will; but, after all, there is in each man, 
imprisoned with these immortal beings, a little ca- 
pricious pagan sprite, all compact of fleeting, mortal 
desires; a petulant creature, with eyes turned aside 
from immortal things, hungry for mere human joys 
and fleeting beauties; thwarted by the least of 
obstacles and overpowered by the very stuff that 
character uses to whet its strength on and under- 
standing to sharpen its edge. 

So when our brain goes sound asleep and our will 
is laid aside, up springs this conscienceless Psyche 
and begins to enjoy herself. She has a life all her own 
and thrives where there is no coherence, no logical de- 
mands, no reasonable interferences. 

In olden times, perhaps not too mistakenly, men in- 
terpreted dreams symbolically and prophetically. Not 
tco mistakenly, because dreams are, after all, ever .ac- 
cording to modern ‘science, an expression, merely on an- 
other level of consciousness, of the choices of what 
PrLato would call our “ partial selves.” 

For instance, one who had just recently been read- 
ing a modern book about dreams read that dreams 
were never that they appear rather as 
shadowy prints or photographs; and the dreamer, 
being particularly fond of color, and uncertain whether 
in remembering vivid dreams of colored scenery she 
was allowing the waking imagination to play a part 
in reminiscence, that night dreamed the following 
dream: She sat on the edge of a sunlit forest with an 
acquaintance who was a woman doctor. The forest 
was all white and yellow and the pale, fresh green of 
arly summer, The sunlight filtered slantwise through 
the small leaves, as it would at about eleven o’clock 
on a spring morning, and set the silver stems of the 
birches glistening. Then, of a sudden, ruby-throated 
humming-birds began to dart about, whirring, first 
one, and then three and then seven. Their little 
throats were a splendid blaze of crimson, and their 
whizzing wings a mist of silver, and their bodies a 
symphony in browns and glinting greens. Then on a 
low branch of the tree appeared two yellow-throated 
vireos, apparently the heads of a family having a 
pleasant chat as to nest-building. By this time the 
woman doctor had, after the manner of dream ladies, 
become transformed into another friend, who said, 
“If we sit still and I hold crumbs out in my hand 
they will come and eat.” This she did and the vireos 
came and’ stood on the edge of her hand and ate 
crumbs, until suddenly, with a great flapping noise, a 
golden oriole, his breast a glowing orange, his tail 
and upper wings jet black, sped past and frightened 
the vireos off, and the friend melted into nothingness 
and the dream dissolved. When the dreamer turned 
over in her conscious mind the next day what had 
happened, she knew first of all and to her full content 
that those who leve color dream color; and that she 
had made an effective protest against the scientific 
man’s dictum. As to the rest of the dream, it was 
strange and quaint to find out just what little scraps 
of ljfe the psychic member of the individual trinity 
had picked out to hold and act upon. ,The woman 
doctor had not for months been seen or heard or 
thought of by the dreamer, but a young daughter had 
returned from boarding-school looking particularly 
well and attributed her health to having taken cod- 
liver oil all term. Now, though it was not mentioned 
at all, that doctor was the one who had six months 
before suggested this prescription. As to the birds, 
the dreamer had in walking seen a host of English 
sparrows settle on a green embankment near a river 
that runs right through a city, and when she stepped 
near to examine the chickweed they were feeding on, 
they perfect cloud and fluttered to the 
stunted city trees. She felt for the moment saddened 
to think that these somber, dingy little plebeian chat- 
terers were the only birds that frequented the city. 
Then she remembered humming-birds that she used 
to know in the country in Pennsylvania, and orioles 
that had lived near her in the Adirondacks; and just 
us she was feeling saddest, and staring in her walk 
into a friend’s garden, she saw a little yellow-throated 
warbler fly past. In her excitement she wished to 
rush into the house and tell the neighbors that they 
had a warbler in the garden, but renlembering how 
often such enthusiastic impartings were received with 
a surprised stare, she checked the impulse and walked 
soberly home. That evening she paid a call on a 
convalescent friend in a hospital, and noticed vaguely 
that when her supper was brought to her she crumbled 
her bread instead of eating it. That lady was the one 
who in the dream sat on the edge of the magic forest 
and fed yellow-breasted vireos from her hand. 

The moral of the whole is apparently that the 
Psyche refuses to be starved of life and fun. She 
will live and will enjoy herself. And if the two 
more serious members of the trinity of individual life 
push her down and crowd her out and hush her up, 
she waits until they go to sleep, and then up she 
jumps and goes to work and says: “T «ill have life 
and color and joy and forests and birds. It is all 
very well to wander about in a drab, dull world of 
mere sparrows and ill friends and hospitals and dirty 
streets; but I have in me a fund of sunlit forests, 
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ruby-throated humming-birds, golden orioles and 
magic lights, and play, play, play [ will.” 

It gives one a strange sensation of multiple factors 
in the make-up of individuality to have one’s dreams 
so fulfil one’s faintest, almost unbodied wishes. But 
these are mere wish-dreams. Is it the Psyche, too, 
who brings about the prophetic dreams and the fearful 
dreams? Doubtless Josepil’s dream of the sheaves 
of wheat was a wish-dream. He had some _ fore- 
knowledge that his brothers wished to degrade him 
and treat him scornfully, and, like all folk despite- 
fully used, he dreamed of triumph. But what of the 
dream of Pimatr’s wife which said: ‘“ Have thou 
nothing to do with that just man. For I have suffered 
many things this day, in a dream, because of Him.” 

The sprite within us is constantly taking note of 
vague signs and slight forewarnings that never reach 
the level of the every-day waking consciousness, and 
out of these she builds a dream world of joy, delight, 
terror or prophecy. So the anxious thought of an 
absent friend has been proven to show in dream a 
death a whole year before it comes about; and how 
often will a letter from one far distant be heralded 
by a dream! It is difficult to know by what dim signs 
the subconsciousness catches at the hints of coming 
life, but there is no doubt about the prophetic quality 
of dreams. Just as our desires beckon events, and as 
our habitual thought makes the character which 
creates life, so our dreams foretell the hovering over 
us of distant life and give us the joys and the merri- 
ment, the forewarnings which actual life is too busy 
to grant. 

We dream out all the things our lesser selves would 
seize that will and conscience forbid. So SHELLEY 
dreamed that as he wandered by the way “ bare win- 
ter suddenly was changed to spring.” And in his 
dream were mingled murmuring waters and gentle 
odors, a velvet turf under a copse, where blossomed 
faint oxlips; and-in the hedge there grew lush 
eglantine, cowbind and moon-colored may and cherry 
blossoms (think you Surrtiey did not dream of 
color?) and wild roses, and great broad flag flowers, 
purple pranked with gold, and he gathered them all 
into a nosegay—to give to whom? 

One remembers, too, the dream of that wonderful 
seventeen-year-old girl-poet who wrote out of her 
dreams one of our most beautiful English sonnets: 


“JT must not think of thee; and, tired yet strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all delight— 
The thought of thee—and in the blue Heaven's 
height, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 
“Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, hidden yet 
bright ; 
But it must never, never come in sight; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long. 


“But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose apart, 

Must doff my will as raiment laid away,— 
With the first dream that comes with the first 
sleep 
I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart.” 





Correspondence 


PORTUGAL 
Oak anp, Cau., April 20, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—Is it not a fact of somewhat sinister signifi- 
eance that the government authorities at Washington 
have shown so great hesitancy and reluctance in giving 
open, world-wide recognition, as representatives of this 
great republic, to the newly created republic of Portu- 
gal? May it not be that the influence of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy has been effectively exercised at 
Washington to withhold such recognition by our 
government; because, under the new order of things 
in Portugal, there is effectuated separation of chureh 
and state; and the Roman hierarchy, having its.seat 
at the Vatican, is stripped of its ascendency and po- 
litical power in Portugal? 

If this be so, should it not suffice to show that the 
American arm of the Roman hierarchy is too far- 
reaching in its potency to control governmental ad- 
ministration in this country to comport with the 
spirit and letter of our basic law? In fact, does it 
not show that in this republic there is existent a con- 
dition too closely akin to union of church and state 
politically, rather than in a religious sense? 

I am, sir, 
JNo. AUBREY JONES. 


We don’t see any need of suspecting any kind of 
Roman Catholie influence to account for possible hesi- 
tation on the part of our government about showing 
demonstrative attentions to the new republic of Portu- 
gal. It seems, as yet, a mighty shaky little republic, 
to be dealt with kindly, but somewhat warily.—EbITor. 


THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 
Waxanacuiz, Texas, March 51, 1917. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your interesting, recent editorial “ The Two 
Kinds of Democrats,” you look ahead to the contest 
between these two forces, and say, “ Upon its outcome 
depends, of course, the control of the next national 
convention and the character of the platform and 
nominations.” The mention of our next national con- 
vention brings up a question to which little or no 
serious attention has been paid in the past, but which 
ean but evoke sympathy among those who are striv- 
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ing to get the party and the people closer tovethey 
particularly as to its national actions; and that 
this: Shall the party continue the two-thirds rule, {)ys 
always taking some risk as to thwarting the Majority’s 
wishes, or shall it follow the decisions of the States 
and districts, and abolish that which came to jj by 
accident, as it were, and which has often been used to 
possible detriment. ; 

As to that “ Political Predestination,”’ nobody vil] 
expect any demand for a change should the forces of 
Harmon prevail. As this rule has, in the past, suited 
the forces of the Gormans, so it will in future ly 
ferred by their successors. 

I am, sir, 
THOMAS I. MippLeton, 
Publisher of the Ellis County Mirror, 


pre- 


THE PRICE OF MEAT 
New York, March 31, 1911, 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str—In a letter dated Chicago, February i2th, 
signed by Charles F. Sundell, appearing in your 
columns on March 4th, he states that the price of 
live stock at the yards had dropped fully twenty per 
cent. since last fall, but that the retail prices did not 
show any such decline, and further comparison is 
made of the prices on live stock with the prices 
charged in restaurants for pork chops and steaks. 

In the next sentence the meat trust is accused of 
not giving the people all of the benefit that should 
accrue to them under the circumstances. Your corre- 
spondent is no doubt perfectly sincere in his ctfort 
to explain the retail price of meat, but he has neg. 
lected important elements in his analysis. The large 
packer is only interested in meat up to the time of its 
sale from his packing-house markets and_ branch 
houses at the wholesale price. A comparison of the 
cost of live cattle at Chicago and the wholesale selling 
price of dressed beef, and the cost of live hogs and 
the wholesale selling price on smoked hams and bacon 
in Chicago for one week in September, 1910, and one 
in February, 1911, showed as follows: 


Medium Corn-fed Sept., 1910. Feb., 1911. Decline 
Native Steers, Per cwt. Per cwt. Per cwt. Per cent. 

AVE OSE. ka shes 6.25 6.11 14 2 
Wholesale _ selling 

PERCE Giese sie as 10.04 9.31 a3 Ff 

Live Hogs. 

SAVE OSG. .34455% 8.68 7.20 1.48 17 
Wholesale (smoked 

GRIEG: «05 Goes e000 16.86 13.08 3.78 221, 
Selling price 

smoked bacon 20.40 16.71 3.69 18 


From the above it is conclusively shown that the 
wholesale selling price of meat has decreased an even 
greater per cent. than the live cost on cattle and hogs. 

Your correspondent further states that the figures 
given -by the packers to the money-market vary from 
those given to the public. I have been able to obtain 
only one set of figures from either Armour, Swift, or 
Morris, and all their profits figure to show leas than 
three cents on each dollar of sales. He raised the same 
ery against large profits in the aggregate without any 
comparison as to the sales—the percentage of profit 
that is of vital interest to the consumer is the profit 
on each dollar of sales. T am, sir, 

A. T. WILLIAMS. 





Ambition 
(His Ambition Is To Be Shot On The Field of Battle.) 


T mAVE had the mumps and measles, and I’ve had the 
whooping-cough, 
I have had appendicitis and the pip, 
I have suffered from blue devils and I’ve sneezed my 
eaput off 
In a pleasant little session with the grip. 
But of all the fine diseases that the doctors try to 
cure 
There’s not any that I’d die of if I could— 
From bronchitis and neuritis to the hook-worm with 
its lure 
I can’t think of any one that’s any good. 


For, 
I’d rather be shot on the battle-field 
On a ten-acre lot all gory, 
I’d rather be nipped by a Gatling gun 
While leading a scrimmage or foray. 
I’d rather be shot 
By a cannon-ball hot 
And sent to the Kingdom of Glory 
With a flag flying -high, 
And a brass-band nigh 
*  A-tooting “Sweet Annie Laurie.” 


You can holler all you want to of the joys of “ dia- 
beets,” 
You can brag about your kidneys and their woes, 
You can paralyze your liver with an overplus of 
sweets, 
You can cultivate the gout to please your toes. 
You can die of yellow fever, if you wish to, or the 
plague, 
You can suicide while sailing on the sea, 
But from cholera infantum up to plain and simple 
“ a ue ” 
There is not a death among ’em fit for me. 


For, : 

I’d rather be shot on the battle-field, 
On a battle-field smoky and gory; 
I'd rather be -sniped by a blunderbuss 
While leading a scrimmage or foray. 

I’d rather snuff out 

At the head of a rout 
And go to the Kingdom of Glory 

With an orchestra nigh 

Playing “ Sweet By-and-By ” 
For to herald the end of the story. 

Horace Dopp GASTIT. 


















A Diplomatic “Mixer’ 


WHY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE HAS CHANGED CERTAIN OF 
WASHINGTON’S CONCEPTIONS REGARDING THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 


By Edward G. ne 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


ZRREPECAUSE the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, O.M., P.C., D.C.L., LL.D., 
F.R.S., ete. ete, His Britannic 
Majesty’s ambassador  extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary at Wash- 
ington, may truly be described: as 
a good “mixer,” he has wrought a 
> marked change in Washington’s 
"© attitude toward the Diplomatic 
From a pictorial view-point, the Diplomatic 





Corps. 
Corps is to Washingtgn what peacocks are to a formal 


garden. It lends a touch of distinction, gives a tone, 
and supplies a picturesque value that would be missed. 
Washington is very proud of the diplomats. They 
flutter the dove-cotes tremendously. Their comings and 
goings are quite minutely chronicled, and seem to be 
of great moment and concern to those who have the 
happiness to dwell in social communion with them. 
Distinctly they are an asset. Yet not a few persons, 
greatly daring, have ventured to conclude that the 
diplomats as a whole contribute little beyond their 
mere bodily presence to the various reunions which 
combine to make up the social activities of the winter 
season at this capital. 

These mild dissenters, being humble persons, have 
blamed themselves for not being able to draw out, as 
it were, the brilliancy, the wit, and the resources of 
these so distinguished sojourners. They felt abashed 
that they could not, in the crude direct phrase, make 
the diplomats “deliver.” Therefore, as may be 
imagined, there was great rejoicing among them when 
Mr. Henry James revisited the American scene not 
long ago, and, observing us among others, delivered 
this verdict: 

“It may have been on my part a morbid obsession, 
but the diplomatic body was liable to strike one there 
(at Washington) as more characteristically ‘ abysmal ’ 
than elsewhere, more impenetrably bland and inscru- 
tably blank; and it was obvious, certainly, that their 
concern to help the place intellectually to find itself 
was not to be expected to approach in intensity the 
concern even of a repatriated absentee. You were 
concerned only if you had, by your sensibility, a stake 
in the game; which was the last thing a foreign 
representative would wish to confess to, this being 
directly opposed to all his enjoined duties. It is no 
part of the office of such personages to assist the socie- 
ties to which they are accredited to find themselves— 
it is much more their mission to leave all such 
vaguely and, so far as may be, grotesquely groping; 
so apt are societies, in finding themselves, to find other 
things too. This detachment from the whole mild 
convulsion of effort, the considerate pretence of not 
being too aware of it, combined with latent probabili- 
ties of alarm about it no less than of amusement, 
represented, to the unquiet fancy, much more the 
spirit of the old-time legations.” 

It was naturally felt that any collection of social 
units who appeared “impenetrably bland and _in- 
scrutably blank” to this restless analyst would defy 
the penetration of less acute and less well-equipped 
observers of social] phenomena. At that time, how- 
ever, Mr. Bryce was not his Britannic Majesty’s am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at Wash- 
ington. His residence among us has altered the terms 
of the equation. He is a known quantity. He is sus- 
ceptible of understanding. He is, as I have said, a 
good “ mixer.” Because of these things, and because 
he has made for himself a secure niche in the esteem 
and regard of so many people here of widely divergent 
interests and points of view, this piece is written 
about him, - 

There is always a warm feeling for a man who has 
Imade a success of his job. This is as true of Wash- 

> INgton and diplomacy as it is of Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
and the hay, grain, and feed business. When Mr. 
Bryce came to the United States officially accredited 
a3 his King’s ambassador, he had been preceded by 
more potent letters of introduction than his diplomatic 
credentials. No diplomat and official investiture could 
hide from reading men in this country the-author of 
The American Commonwealth. 

Lefore Mr. Bryce became a diplomat he had made 
& name and fame for himself in widely different 
Spheres of activity. He was sixty-nine years old 
When he came to Washington as an ambassador, and 
he was without previous experience in diplomacy, 
though he came from a country having a permanently 
estblished service. Mr. Bryce became a diplomat for 
the same impelling reason that made the rabbit climb 
the tree in the Uncle Remus story. Since Lord 
Pa ‘neefote’s day, the British embassy at Washington. 
until Mr. Bryce became its head, had steadily lost in 
Picstige and importance. Mr. Bryce’s task was to re- 
Invest it with its one-time primacy and distinction. 
= it himself for this new and untried service, he had 
“tig regius professor of civil law at Oxford, a mem- 
1 of Parliament, Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, 
President of the board of trade, chairman of royal 
commission on secondary education, and chief secretary 
or Treland, His activities outside of public life had 
os him a fellow of Oriel College, a Lincoln’s Inn 
‘rrister, fellow of the royal society, corresponding 
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member of Institute of France, foreign member of the 
Royal Academies of Turin, of Brussels, and of Naples, 
and a member of the Society of the Lincei at Rome. 
These are some of the reasons why members of 
aimost all the national learned societies in the United 
States hail the British ambassador as one of them- 
selves. It explains why he is called upon to deliver 
lectures and addresses before associations of his- 
torians, archeologists, jurists and lawyers, schools and 
colleges, educators, and various bodies of scientists. 
Mr. Bryce has come to occupy the place in Washing- 
ton, and indeed, for that matter, throughout the 
United States (for he has travelled widely over the 
country since he came here in 1907), that we are 
given to understand the American ambassador occu- 
pies at London. By this it is meant that his value 
and services are measured as largely by what he does 
outside the channels of diplomacy as by his conduct of 
the affairs intrusted to him by the officers of state. 
Mr. Bryce has had a unique record in both of these 
fields. He has succeeded in clearing up all of the out- 
standing diplomatic negotiations between this country 
and Great Britain. Virtually all of these related more 
or less directly to Canada, and were concerned with 
fisheries, waterways, boundary lines, boundary waters, 
and the like. None of them was of any large im- 
portance, but they were of long standing, tedious, com- 
plicated, involved, and had been the sources of run- 
ning dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain, in some cases, for a long period of years. It 
was a great relief to the ofticers of state of both coun- 
tries to have them settled. Now Mr. Bryce has under- 
taken, on behalf of his government, the most mo- 
mentous and far-reaching diplomatic negotiations that 
this country has entered into with Great Britain 
since the establishment of peace between the two. 
The general treaty of arbitration which Mr. Bryce and 
Secretary Knox are now drafting preparatory to sub- 
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mission to the ratifying powers of the two govern- 
ments is an instrument the importance of which is 
recognized to be world wide. If Mr. Bryce shall suc- 
cessfully carry through these negotiations, and the 
cutcome is a treaty which both countries accept, he 
will have crowned his brief career as a diplomat by a 
signal service to mankind, and erected an imperish- 
able landmark in the relations between the English- 
speaking peoples on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
Oddly enough, in his career as ambassador Mr. 
Bryce has had to overcome, not American prejudices, 
but English and Canadian prejudices. His appoint- 
ment was welcomed here, but in England and in Cana- 
da. there were misgivings.. Commenting on these fears, 
now dispelled, a Canadian publicist, writing a little 
while ago in the London Times, said: “The selection 
of Mr. Bryce by the Home Government was regarded 
with some suspicion in Canada. When he first visited 
Ottawa and Toronto after his assumption of office he 
was lectured—the word is not too strong—in language 
which verged upon discourtesy. We knew Mr: Bryce 
as the author of The American Commonwealth, and as 
a friend of Goldwin Smith, and there was some fear 
that he was too favorably disposed toward the United 
States to enter into Canadian feelings and to consider 
Canadian interests with adequate sympathy and under- 
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standing. But long 
ago this feeling of 
uneasiness was dis- 
pelled, and that not 
by any public state- 
ment or any aggres- 
sive action of the 
ambassador. In- 
deed, more than any 
of his predecessors 
he has come to be regarded as the ambassador of 
Canada. Twenty years ago... it would have been 
difficult to carry on negotiations with Washington in 
the temper in which they are now conducted. Even 
twelve years ago the Joint High Commission failed to 
adjust any of the open questions between Ottawa and 
Washington.” 

Apparently England has been the last to perceive the 
merits of her ambassador at Washington. While the 
Canadian disputes were being adjusted, and later, when 
reciprocity with the Dominion came to the fore, the 
cables began to bring weekly and almost daily accounts 
of first one member and another rising in Parliament 
and asking absurd questions about Mr. Bryce. Had he 
joined the Ancient Order of Hibernians, and if so, why? 
What part had he taken in the reciprocity negotiations, 
and had he tried to favor the United States as against 
Canada? _Did he belong to the Clan-na-Gael, or was 
he in sympathy with the Fenians? Periodically there 
would come “authentic” reports from Madrid, Lis- 
bon, Brussels or some other irrelevant capital that 
Mr. Bryce was to be retired and supplanted by an- 
other ambassador to Washington. 

It has never become known here who was responsible 
for these backbiting reports, but they seem to have been 
disseminated with a purpose, and they have only 
recently ceased. 

As a speech-maker and a traveler Mr. Bryce has 
become as well known to the people of the United 
States as some of our own public men. Since he be- 
came ambassador he has visited every section of the 
country. The friends he has made reach from the 
New England States to the Pacific slope. Mr. Bryce 
has made countless after-dinner speeches before all 
sorts of organizations, associations, and societies. He 
has lectured under the auspices of our best-known uni- 
versities and colleges, not only in the East, but in the 
West. He has addressed commercial bodies and 
Chambers of Commerce. ‘This winter, in company 














“ He is a known quantity” 


with General Leonard Wood, Woodrow Wilson, and 
other distinguished men, he talked to the mem 
bers of the National Press Club here about his 
* hobbies.” 


Mr. Bryce confesses that mountain-climbing and 
fishing are his recreations and hobbies; but that does 
not by any means exhaust his interests. Since he has 
been here he has proved himself a many-sided and 
adaptable man. He seems to have an unconquerable 
zest for the life about him and an avid thirst for in- 
formation. He asks innumerable questions, and with 
it all he contributes freely to any company he may 
be in out of his own rich stores of research, observa- 
tion, and experience. Not content with what this 
continent had to offer, Mr. Bryce made recently an 
extensive journey covering the Isthmus of Panama 
and the greater part of South America. While on the 
isthmus and making a study of the canal cuttings, 
Mr. Bryce became so interested in certain —— 
formations which aroused his curiosity and interest 
that he felt impelled to write and tell President Taft 
about them. The result has been that two expedi- 
tions of government scientists have been sent to the 
canal zone. 

Because of Mr. Bryce’s unrivaled capacity for 
understanding American thought, American tenden- 
cies, and the ebb and tlow of public sentiment of the 
United States, because he understands our institutions, 
our government, and our people as not one European in 
ten thousand does, it is a happy chance that has given 
him his present potent place at a time when the tide 
of popular feeling here and in Great Britain is run- 
ning so strongly toward an agreement which will make 
for permanent peace between the two countries, and 
which will have, it is hoped, a decided effect on the 
peace of the whole world. Mr. Bryce is admirably 
qualified to negotiate such a treaty. The sincerity of 
his friendship for the United States is so well estab- 
lished as to be beyond question. He would be privi- 
leged to criticize, even, within ambassadorial bounds. 

Diplomats everywhere have said that one of the 
great difficulties in making such a treaty as is now 
proposed between the United States and Great Britain 
lay in the drafting of the instrument. As professional 
technicians in their professions with a hard and fast 
body of precedents and traditions governing them, they 
lack the breadth of view and the wide mental horizon 
which Mr. Bryce possesses, in common with some of 
our own diplomats who lack professional training. 
One hears it said that, had Mr. Bryce entered the 
diplomatic service in his youth and viewed the world 
through the eyes of that service to his present age, he 
would not have been 30 well fitted to enter upon the 
great service to mankind which President Taft sug- 
gested, : 
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The Doctor Doctores« 





By William Hemmingway 





; ZAR) one can deny that it is the doctor’s 
LSS Tee business to give advice. But it 
should be. good advice. It is not 





enough that the doctor’s intention 
shall be good. The road to the hos- 
pital, as well as the road to the 


other place beginning with “ h,” can 
be paved with good intentions. The 
lazy man, the shuffler, the sybarite, 
the self-indulgent of every degree, are apt to be con- 
firmed in their indolence by the pronouncement of a 
Boston doctor who recently stayed at a hotel in Wash- 
ington and told a reporter that physical exercise is 
bad for brain-workers. 

Here is what the doctor said: 

* Office workers should not take exercise after their 
day’s work. The root reason is that though head-work 
is not exercise in the sense that it develops the body, 
it most decidedly is exercise in that it quickly induces 
fag and physical lassitude. So it is almost pathetic 
for a man to expect any good to come from taking 
more exercise when the exercise involved in the day’s 
work has already tired him out. 

“One takes it that young people have had sufficient 
outdoor exercise reasonably to develop their frames 
lefore beginning office work. So when once they have 
started in the office in earnest it is much better for 
them to realize at onee that their days of hard phys- 
ical strain are over, and that hencefarth they must 
confine these efforts to week ends and holidays. 

“The body and system easily attune themselves to 
circumstances, even to overcivilized and consequently 
rather unnatural circumstances, and indoor head-work- 
ers will soon find that a good state of health can be 
maintained with little or no exercise.” 


So, then, no one is to take physical exercise but 
coal-heavers, blacksmiths, pugilists, baseball players, 
ete., under penalty of diminishing his effectiveness, if 
not undermining his health? Too bad: too bad! It 
would seem that the good doctor himself dislikes phys- 
ical exertion, and therefore would bar all other brain- 
workers from it. There can be no question of his sin- 
cere wish to benefit mankind with his advice. Yet 
What reasonable mind can fail to see that intemperance 
in denying exercise to the human body is as deleterious 
intemperance in taking exercise—or any other in- 
temperance? It is, indeed, pathetic to observe how the 


as 


average man, who would like to maintain his health, 
good spirits, and business or professional efficiency at 





the highest pitch, is tossed about between the oppos- 
ing schools. “ Keep yourself as highly trained as a 
champion about to enter the ring,” says one. “ Take 
no exercise at all!” cries the other. What is the man 
of average endowments to do? One or the other must 
be wrong. : 

The truth seems to be that both are wrong, and that 
the right way lies between the extremes. There can be 
no doubt that the animal man ‘needs physical exer- 
cise as much as the dog, the horse, or any other ani- 
mal. It is, of course, possible that we may ultimately 
evolve beyond the need of hard, sweating, vigorous 
body-work, even as we have evolved from the stage in 
which we went on all-fours and had arboreal habits. 
But to the dispassionate observer it seems likely that 
when we reach the non-exercising stage of evolution 
we shall be the hairless, toothless, myopic high-brows 
that certain German savants predict. Certain it is 
that the hairy, toothful, muscular human being of to- 
day needs brisk exercise to keep his physical part in 
good working order. He need not acquire or seek to 
acquire the lifting power of the iron-moulder. the 
striking power of the boxer, or the endurance of the 
long-distance runner or swimmer. 

Preferably man should take his physical exercise as 
play. A pleasant swim of fifteen or twenty minutes’ 
duration, a swift stroll with a friend or two over five 
or six miles, a lively game or two of squash or tennis 
or handball—any one of these will do a man more 
good than hours of monotonous mauling a punching- 
bag or pushing dumb-bells. The mind, the soul itself, 
is benefited by play, while the bodily functions are 
strengthened by the physical work in the game. 

Look at the city dog or the city horse—if any 
still exists. Let these animals be pampered, full-fed, 
and kept from work or play, and they become fat, in- 
dolent, decrepit, short-lived. They must have exer- 
cise really to live. It need not be the rigorous task 
of the fox-hound or the coursing greyhound, or the 
hard drilling of the thoroughbred race-horse in train- 
ing. But a reasonable amount of exercise they must 
have in order to live.. So with the city man, the brain- 
worker, the man of sedentary occupation. And inas- 
much as “man,” of course, “embraces woman ”—as 
the philosopher said—it follows that she, too, needs 
reasonable exercise if she would live at her best. But 
the reasonableness of the exercise must never be for- 
gotten. It would be suicidal folly for the hard-work- 
ing business man or practitioner of a learned profes- 
sion to box ten rounds a day with a pugilist at top 
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speed or to run a mile at his best pace or to play 
three fast sets of tennis. Yet three or four rounds a 
day, or six rounds every other day, at moderate speed 
with, say, a couple of minutes’ brisk mix-up at the 
finish; or a pleasant, jogging run, or a set of tennis 
daily or six sets distributed over a week, would do 
wonders in keeping the busiest sedentary worker full 
of the joy of living and doing, and out of the hands 
cf the doctors. 

And why shouldn’t we exercise after office hours? 
At what other time, pray, can a busy man exercise? 
Shall he arise early in the morning and walk hard, 
or row a boat, or ride his horse? That way staleness 
lies. Probably every follower of athletics can remem- 
ber engaging in that folly. The sooner he gives it 
up the luckier he is. There is only so much energy in 
each one of us. If we squander that energy in early 
morning work there will remain only a diminished 
amount for the day’s business. You can’t eat your 
cake and have it too, is a rule that applies most em- 
phatically to hard exercise in the morning. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to think of stopping 
the day’s business to engage in play, what time is 
there left for exercise save after office hours? And 
has not this period been wisely used for play since 
time immemorial? Does the school-boy play in the 
early morning? Hardly. Breakfast and getting to 
school engage all his energies. He plays from close 
of school until dinner-time. So does the youngster at 
college. And, curiously enough, the world’s best ath- 
letes, whether professional or amateur, do their hard- 
est training work«between three and six o’clock in the 
afternoon. The general experience of mankind during 
generations of play points to the desirability of play 
during this part of the day. As for its being “al- 
most pathetic,” as the good doctor declares, “for a 
man to expect any’ good to come from taking more 
exercise when the exercise involved in the day’s work 
has already tired him out ”’—why, the pathos is clear- 
ly on the good doctor. No men in all the world work 
harder with their brains than the members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The broker who dissipates his 
energies, whether in riotous living or by over-exercise, 
is rushing straight to failure. Yet where do the broker 
athletes go directly after office hours? To exercise, 25 
regularly as can be. The Racquet and Tennis Clu), 
the Fencers’ Club, the New York and the Crescent Athi- 
letie clubs are maintained by business men and pro- 
fessional men who keep alive and fit to live by taking 
exercise after office hours, 





















SOME VALUABLE AND TIMELY HINTS TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


ON AN ENGROSSING SUBJECT 


AMP time is here. Every boy, no 
matter what his age may be—and 
many a girl besides—hears the call 
of green woods and babbling river. 
And of the thousands who hear but 
do not heed the call, the great ma- 
jority will admit that it is only 
their lack of experience and _ the 
wisdom that comes from it which 
keeps them from enjoyment of the finest, most de- 
lightful, and most beneficial sort of vacation this 
proad land ean offer. This excuse can no longer stand. 
In Camping and Scouting Harper & Brothers have 
prought together within brief compass practical and 
simple directions for the whole art of camping from 
the pens of leading experts. Not one essential has 
been overlooked, from choosing a site to amusements 
for rainy days; every imaginable contingency is met 
in this admirable volume. 

The idea of doing for one’s self is the keynote of 
this book of camping, woodcraft, and various phases 
of the outdoor life which has grown so enormously 
in favor of recent years. It does not deal in de- 
scription of scenery or tales of outdoor experiences, 
and its information will be found of immediate prac- 
tical value whether the reader is a member of any 
organization or not. This is an American book, in- 
tended to show American boys and girls how to make 





camps at their own homes or abroad, how to prepare: 


for outdoor life, where to go, how to choose a camp 
site and make camp, how to live in camp, how to 
dress and cook and eat, how to amuse themselves, how 
to take care of themselves in the woods and on the 
trail or river, and, together with these general sub- 
jects, there are explanations adapted to the very dif- 
ferent kinds of camps which appear throughout our 
country every summer. 

Here is an example of the practical advice given by 
Dr. Eugene L. Swan: 

Take up almost any popular magazine in the spring 
or summer, and, turning back to its advertising sec- 
tion, there will be found a considerable space devoted 
to camps. Indeed, so great is the volume of camp 
advertising that several magazines have created de- 
partments which give their attention to various forms 
of out-of-door living. 

By writing to the manager of such a department, in- 
formation may be secured regarding organized camps 
or places for fishing and hunting. It is always de- 
sirable to obtain references and to look them up. 
There are poor camps as well as good. Investigate all 
phases. 

Conducting a big camp is a veritable profession: 

With the tremendous popularity of this form of out- 
of-door living there have come great and desirable 
changes. In the best camps experienced men have 
been brought to teach woodcraft, scouting, and camp- 
craft or ecampercraft, whichever term one prefers. 
Men skilled in handicrafts have been brought to teach 
wood-carving, carpentry, brass and leather work. Boys 
are shown how to scientifically construct kites, model 
aeroplanes, and sail-boats. There are camps and 
camps, and close inquiry is always necessary. In the 
best, well-known physical trainers are employed to 
coach the boys in swimming, running, paddling, and 
to give them setting-up drills. 

If a boy has a musical taste, it is fostered and 
brought out by glee clubs and musical Saturday even- 
Ings. 

His social atmosphere is made as pure and refined 
as clean-cut men can make it. The little courtesies of 
life at table and to women are carefully studied and 
helped. A very skillful, definitely organized system 
is created to place a premium on honor, unselfishness, 
truth, courage, self-reliance, and hardihood. 

The director must inform himself on the latest and 


best methods of camp sanitation. He should be well 
acquainted with the principles of dietetics and food 
values. The preparation of food is a science as well 
as an art, and the chemistry of it is as precise as 
the chemistry of the laboratory. Dr. Swan continues: 

Ideal sites are very difficult to find. I have travel- 
ed thousands of miles examining and surveying land 
without finding one acceptable spot. Ask yourself if 
the district is one that is likely to be populated 
rapidly with cottages, camps, and hunting-lodges. Is 
it a popular hunting-ground, with the attendant 
cangers to boys of fire-arms in the hands of reck- 
less _individu- 
als? Avoid, as 
you would the 
plague, any 
district where 
there is a.land 
boom, 

Can you se- 
cure the serv- 
ices of a_ phy- 
sician,. should 
you need? one, 
in a reasonably < 


short time? 
Have you 
thought what 


you would do 
in case a boy 
had_ to ‘be. oper- 
ated uptn- for 
appendiéitis or 
some kindred 
trouble? (I 
have had four 
operative cases 
in camp.) 
Could you get 
the invalid to 
a hospital in 
a reasonably 
short time— 
twenty - four 
hours? Ask 
the local physi- 
cian how many 
cases. of ty- 
phoid he has 
seen in the last 
three fall sea- 
sons. Look over the surrounding ten miles for low, 
swampy ground where malarial mosquitoes breed, see 
to the general dip of the land. the direction of drain- 
age, the elevation of the lakes, mountains, and sur- 
rounding country as given by the United States Sur- 
vey maps. These may be obtained from Washington, 
by writing to the Director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, at five cents each. Give him a general 
idea of the country that you are interested in. 

A sandy or light soil always makes by far the better 
camping-ground for a boys’ camp. Remember that 
many hurrying feet are going to and fro during the 
coming weeks, and your grass will be worn away, 
and the soil underneath will make a great deal of 
difference in the comfort of all. The earth must be 
of a quality that permits the rapid filtering through of 
surface moisture. Pools of standing water are never 
good sanitation. 

As a general proposition, it may be laid down as 
unwise to have a boys’ camp near a popular summer 
resort or nearer than several miles at least to a large 
or fashionable hotel. A stream of visitors, constantly 
passing launches, and parties detract from the regular 
routine, and upset discipline. Most camps _ have 
regular visiting-days. I called at a large camp the 











A canoe parade in a boys’ organized camp 








OF OUTDOOR INTEREST 


day after a boy had been requested to paint a sign 


referring to visiting-days. The following legend 
greeted us at the fence: 
CAMP BLANK 


PRIVATE 
No Trespassing Except on Thursdays, 2—6 P.M, 


PROPERTY 


The ideal place to erect a tent is where the midday 
rays of the sun are shaded, but where the early and 
last rays have free scope. A tent should never be 
placed under or within falling distance of a dead or 





A glimpse of a boys’ summer camp 


rotten tree. The detailed directions for the installa 
tion of a camp and keeping it ciean and healthy are so 
complete that any intelligent boy following them can 
readily build and manage a successful camp. Note 
these: 

In cooking it is always wise to follow printed direc 
tions on cans and boxes placed there by the manu 
facturers. They have worked the matter out care- 
fully. 

Wash dishes at once after finishing a meal. It is 
easier and will soon be over. Use sand or leaves to 
remove grease. Paper will assist also. Firewood 
ashes make excellent scouring material. 

Have a flat rock, box. or hewed log’ to put knives, 
pots, pans, and kettles on. 

An old wives’ tale is that if soot burns around the 
rocks or in the fireplace it will rain in twenty-four 
hours. 

Be sure to put things back in their places or they 
will be lost. Do not leave anything on the ground. 

An excellent range may be built of clay and stones, 
with covers and holes like any stove. It should be 
built under a bank, with a chimney at least three feet 
high. The chimney may be built of stones chinked in 
with clay, or the staves of an old pork-barrel broken 
up and placed around will do, Of course, a piece ot 
stove-pipe is a luxury. 

There are ten pages of cooking receipts, from soup 
to Welsh rabbit, and-they are all good, wholesome, 
appetizing, reliable formulas. Moreover: 


Don’t ForceT— 

To put on dish-water before sitting down to eat, 

A sponge or old cloth may be used for a dish-rag. 

The difficult art of keeping a camp perfectly clean 
and healthy is set forth in full. 

Five entire chapters are devoted to Boy Scouts. 
Sydney Brooks tells all about the Boy Scouts of Eng 
land, and John L. Alexander describes those of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Eugene L. Swan has a most interesting 
ehapter on Training in Seeing Clearly. 

Miss Marie J. Warren contributes an_ excellent 
chapter,on Camping for Girls. There is barely room 
to quote this much of it: 

There is, of course, at the outset an objection to 
face: that girls are not physically adapted for “ rough- 
ing it,’ and that the very ones most in need of the 
out-of-door freedom are those whose strength is not 
sufficient for some of the tasks, some of the hard- 
ships involved. This is most certainly true, and it is 
to meet this condition that the many private camps 
for girls have been organized during the last few years. 
In these camps the rough work is done by servants 
and experienced guides, the girls are shielded from 
stress of weather, and their days are filled with 
wholesome activities, so planned as gradually to build 
up both the’ strength and the skill of the young 
campers; so that by the end of the season they are 
not only fitted more thoroughly to enjoy the out-of- 
doors, but armed against emergencies, made self-reli- 
ant and resourceful, and brought into sympathy with 
that healthful simplicity to which too many of our 
modern young girls are strangers. 





































it seems to 








WD Lec4NG ST] HE daily papers, as 
Kypeee Wy those who knew him, have done 
wy) Qh somewhat less than justice to both 


the artist and the man in their 
tributes to the memory of Harry 
P Fenn. He died on April 21st, in the 
RES) seventy-fourth year of his age—if, 
SING 7Z) indeed, one can speak of “ age” in 
connection with one whose distine- 
tive charm it was to retain right to the end a peren- 
nial freshness of heart and interests and emotion; and 
in him the world lost not only a master of his craft 
but a singularly sweet and lovable personality. To 
every reader of the leading American magazines, and 
especially of HArPER’s and the Century, his work and 
its delicacy, finish, and half-poetiec atmosphere have 
been familiar for more than a generation, He was 
practically the father of black and white illustration 
in this country,’ the drawings he made for Whittier’s 
Snow-Bound in the sixties and for Picturesque Amér- 
ica, which followed shortly after, being among the 
first to be reproduced by the process of wood-engraving. 
The popularity of the latter of these two volumes may 
be said, indeed, to have opened up a wholly new field 
both for artists and publishers, and to have laid the 
foundations for the extraordinary development which 
has since taken place in black and white illustration 
all the world over, and nowhere more conspicuously 
than in America. 

But Picturesque America, and its successors Pictu- 
resque Europe and Picturesque Palestine—volumes 
that thirty-odd years ago used to be found on the 
center-table of every orthodox parlor—by no means 
give the measure of Mr. Fenn’s talents, partly because 
at the time of their appearance both engraving and 
printing were in their infancy, and also because Mr. 
Kenn was afterward active and distinguished as a 
water-colorist. In the technical history of the art of 
illustration they will always hold the place that be- 
longs to successful pioneers, but they convey but a 
meager and inadequate notion of the special grace and 
verity of the artist’s work. To see, as I have seen, 
the original sketches made by Mr. Fenn, so full of 
life and spirit and exquisiteness, and then to study 
them in their reproduced form, mangled and desiccated, 
is to realize the enormous advance that has been made 
since those primitive days in the process of trans- 
ferring drawings to the block and of printing them 
without sacrificing their beauty and intention. The 
happy instinet, which never deserted Mr. Fenn, of 
seizing instantaneously upon the essential spirit and 
form of his subject and of depicting it with a tender, 
spontaneous fidelity which, for all its truthfulness, 
was never hard or bald or bleakly photographic, but 
penetrated with a worshipful devotion to nature, and 
an unfailing apprehension of the appeal of line and 
light and color—most of this, which was the very 
essence of the man and his work, was inevitably lost. 

1 find ‘it hard to think of Harry Fenn without re- 
calling those fine lines of Landor’s: 





“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife. 
Nature I loved and next to Nature Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life— 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


Except for the first line, with its implication of 
aloofness, almost of arrogance, far removed from Mr. 
Fenn’s joyous and unassuming temperament, the verses 
might have been written by him and of him. Certainly 
he loved Nature. Her shy and intimate secrets and 
effects that escape most people never escaped him; 
he studied them as a botanist and portrayed them 
with the transforming vision of a poet; they challenged 
every sensibility and every pictorial instinct he owned; 
and to the last he would talk with something of the 
rapture and wistfulness of a lover of the innumerable 
scenes that had gladdened his eyes—of waving fields 
of daffodils in England, of the dun Syrian deserts, of 
the blue mist of London twilights, of the rockbound 
coast of Maine, of the racing blue and white of Cali- 
fornian skies, of the towers and minarets of the 





By a Friend 


Orient, of Italian gardens and Spanish cathedrals. It 
is, indeed, an abuse of words to think or speak of 
Harry Fenn as “ practising an art.” What he did was 
to practise and develop a form of self-expression that 
came to him as irrepressibly and from as authentic a 
source as poetry to Tennyson; and good judges both 
in Europe and America have declared those sketches 
of his, of which the published reproductions gave so 
poor an idea, to be unsurpassed by any contemporary 
work for certain delicate qualities of perception and 
feeling. The pursuit and the understanding of Nature 
and the unveiling of her beauties that others might 
feel and see them as he did were to Harry Fenn far 
more than an emotional or artistic delight; they were 
his religion; without a semblance of pride or cant he 

















The late Harry Fenn 


felt himself, as a true artist should, called to the 
service of his fellow-men by imparting to them all 
that he could of his own reverential sense of beauty. 

Though he spent some forty years in America and 
lived here continuously since the early eighties, Mr. 
Fenn was an Englishman of old and not undistin- 
guished stock, and remained, and was proud to remain, 
an Englishman to the end. That was not because he 
had anything in him of the “ condescension” which 
Lowell imputed to his countrymen—a simpler, more 
generous, and tolerant man never breathed. Nor was 
it beeayge the genial buoyancy of his nature failed 
in any fay to respond to whatever was best in Amer- 
ican life or beeause he undervalued the bountiful 
harvest of friends and appreciation that surrounded 
him here. Mr. Fenn remained an Englishman because 
he would have regarded it, had he ever stopped to con- 
sider the matter, as an offence little short of sacrilege 
in him to part with his birthright. Probably he 
never did stop to consider it; it was one of those 
things immutably settled by instincts that never 
needed reason or analysis for their justification. His 
wife, whom he met and married in America, was her- 





self of English parentage, and the spirit of [ritish 
patriotism ran deeply and quietly, never asse; tively 


or belligerently, through his veins. He liked nothing 
better than to talk of the old days in his }oloved 
Surrey, where he was one of the first to “ disesyer” 
Haslemere, and where Tennyson, Tyndal, and \\hym. 
per were among his friends and neighbors. Or if there 
was anything he liked better it was to make «a )yrief 
trip to Canada just for the pleasure, as he usec clee- 
fully to put it, of being “under the old rag acain.” 
One of the happiest experiences of his singularly appy 
life was to revisit England a few years ago, when he 
was nearing seventy, and ramble among the old Ene- 
lish gardens and all the scenes he had known as «i boy 
and in earlier manhood, making friends as usual 
wherever he strayed, and visibly, as it seemed to {hose 
who saw him, rejuvenating himself as he went from 
one cherished spot to another. 

And if his sympathies and outlook were Enelish— 
English, that is, modified by a cosmopolita:: ex- 
perience and his long residence in America—s:,. too, 
his appearance was English with a difference. He 
looked the very type of what the handsome Envlish 
aristocrat should be and might be rather than of what 
he is. But the play of his mobile, sensitive feaitres, 
the whole spirituality and fineness of his face, had 
nothing of the stolidity one associates with the Eng- 
lish aristocrat. Nor was he typically English cither 
in manner or in nature. Confiding, ingenuous, roman- 
tic, almost boyish in disposition, delightfully un- 
versed in the practical things of life, seeing every- 
thing through a sort of transfiguring glamor, infec- 
tiously eager and impulsive in his enthusiasms, free 
and almost “ Latin” in his movements and gesticula- 
tions, he was as far as could be removed from the 
self-contained passivity and reserves of most of his 
countrymen. He united to an extraordinary degree 
the sensibility and the transparent purity of mind and 
heart that win the affections of women with the 
virility that gains the friendship of men. With both 
sexes, and with the young and old of both sexes. he 
was equally popular, though “ popular ” is a poor word 
with which to denote the positive trail of affection 
which he left behind him wherever he went. He was 
most lovable, and the secret of the qualities that made 
him so, in the secret, indeed, of his whole winning 
spirit, is given far better than any words of mine 
could give it in those moving lines of Matthew Arnold: 


“ And what but gentleness untired, 
And what but noble feeling warm, 
However shown, howe’er inspired, 
Is grace, is charm?” 


Harry Fenn had pre-eminently the grace and charm 
that come from an untiring gentleness and a wealth 
of warm and noble sentiment. A man of rich and 
varied experiences, who knew all Europe, who had 
travelled through Egypt, Algeria, Morocco, Palestine, 
and Syria in the days when railroads and _ tourist 
agencies were not, and when traveling meant a caravan 
of forty men and at times a bodyguard of soldiers, 
and danger, loneliness, and endurance, he was excellent 
and compelling company at all hours, but most so when 
in the reminiscent mood. He had a turn for vivid, 
humorous, emotional narrative that gained a fresh 
picturesqueness from his mellow voice and frequent, 
eloquent gestures. But it was not, after all, in the 
drawing-room or the club-room that he shone at his 
brightest, but out-of-doors, in the midst of the beauty 
he so humbly and passionately loved. Not only did 
he possess the power of vision himself, but he could 
impart it to all the elect with whom he came in 
contact, to the young especially. No one was ever in 
Harry -Fenn’s company for an hour or went for a 
single walk with him through the fields without re- 
ceiving insensibly a priceless, revealing lesson in the 
art of seeing, or without feeling the rarity of the 
communion he had established between himself and 
nature. His work was his conscience as well as his 
supreme delight, and in all he did he never fell below 
his best. 





An Anniversary 


Sians of summer comin’ on-- 
Runnin’ sap an’ them blame-don 
Robins chirpin’, seem t’ cheer 
Feller’s heart an’ innards here! 
What y’ might call happy-sad 
Days of mem’ry good an’ bad, 
Plungin’ country nayborhoods 
Into reminiscent moods 

With their dadburned magic! 
Just last evenin’ paw an’ maw 
Set an’ talked there, head-t’-head, 
When the rest had gone t’ bed; 
Only ketched a word or so— 
“That was fifty years ago!” 


Law, 


“ Fifty years—” an’ then looked down 
On that button, rusty brown, 

On his vest he allus wears— 

“ Braden Post, the G. A. R.’s ”— 
Wizzen choked an’ eyes growed dim— 


By John D. Wells 


Maw was purty nigh proud as him! 
Then they both looked in the blaze 
Conjurin’ up fergotten days 

Like enuff, like old folks does— 
Days of when the army was; 

Paw to see the fight again, 
Charge an’ rush that he saw then— 
Don’t know what maw’s thoughts 
Fears perhaps, an’ soldier’s love, 


was of, 


Fifty years ago! Why, she— 
’Cordin’ to her age—-would be 

Just about like buds in May, 

Timid buds that sort o’ lay 
Wishful-like, then bust in bloom, 
Dreenchin’ things in sweet perfume; 
War nigh broke her heart, an’ yet 
Throwed some roses, dewy-wet, 

At him when he marched away— 

“ First real wound!” he used t’ say! 
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Draped his musket with ’em too, 
Watched him till he shrunk from view, 
Then went home, dry-eyed, an’ hid 
Grief like women mostly did. 


Fifty years, an’ now they’re gray!— 
Hand in hand they’ve gone their way, 
Fought their fights an’ mostly won 
Like paw’s reg’mint allus done! 
Shared their luck of every sort 

Like good comrades allus ort. 

Guess they’ve won their right t’ set, 
Talkin’ things they can’t forget; 

Yes, an’ wa’n’t I glad last night 

That the spell was zactly right— 
Glad there wa’n’t nobody near, 

No one nigh to interfere— 

Glad the clock ticked soft an’ low, 
*Count of fifty years ago! 














22HE Independent Investigator stop- 
ped at Peter Schmeelk’s for a night- 
cap. Within his purview was the 
witchery of the hour when bar- 
keeps yawn and wine-rooms close. 
IN It was restful to measure intellect 
against those who agreed with him 
as to nightcaps—and nothing else. 
“T am impressed with the hocus- 
pocus about our hospitals,’ he began. ‘ Potentially 
of great benefit to humanity, yet they—” ; 

“You're wrong,” said the Letter-carrier, homeward 
bound; “they’re for the benefit of the rich, that’s 
w hat.” 

‘I chanced to-day,” continued the Independent In- 
vestigator, “upon a poor man lying in the street 
unconscious: An intelligent policeman saw at once 
that he was seriously ill. I watched the arrival of 
the ambulance. The young whipper- snapper doctor 
made no pretence of ex: umination and—” 

The conversation had no more than become genial 
and general when it was halted somewhat by the 
slow approach of a seedy stranger through the swing- 
ing doors. He did not betoken ready money nor 
robust health. He hoarsely besought a drink of 
whiskey. 

Schmeelk’s Ganymede waited a decent interval for 
a coin and then exchanged glances with the boss. 
He nodded and a bottle was placed on the bar. The 
stranger raised his glass and drained it so shakily 
as to fix all eyes upon him. Then with appalling 
suddenness he fell straight. backward on the floor and 
began to writhe and froth at the mouth. There was 
a rush toward him. 

“Heart failure!” 
gator. 

“Don’t touch him! It’s hydryphoby,” called the 
Letter-carrier, gingerly grasping a leg, nevertheless. 

Three other bold spirits seized the remaining ex- 
tremities. The man’s body became rigid and arched. 
The barkeeper was already yelling into the ’phone for 
an ambulance. Peter Schmeelk loped behind the bar 
and locked the cash register. 

Soon the unmistakable clang was punctuating the 
rhythm of hoofs down the dark street. A delegation 
of the disengaged piloted the doctor within. Unbut- 
toning his overcoat with one hand, he walked up to 
the prostrate man and gazed a moment. 

“Come out of it, Collyer,” he said, setting down 
his bag and rebuttoning his coat. 

“Say, do you think you're a faith-healer? If you’re 
a doctor do something quick,” panted the Letter- 
carrier, nearly losing hold of the man’s leg. 

“Pull up his right sleeve,’ mused the doctor. 
“Youll find a ballet-dancer with a bunch of violets 
on his forearm.” 

* Thinks he’s a clairvoyant, too,” scotfed the Letter- 
carrier. 

But the custodian of the right arm, aided by: the 
barkeeper, cautiously made the test, and the tattoo 
was exposed to the doubtful view of the humanitarian 
nightcappers. ‘The man lay strangely quiet. 

‘Look here,” bristled the Independent Investigator ; 
“this man is growing rapidly weaker. If you do not 
attend to him T[ will call a doctor myself. I am a 
taxpayer and—” 





cried the Independent Investi- 


HOW A CERTAIN CLASS OF CITIZENS OBTAINS FREE LODGING AT THE HOSPITALS ON INCLEMENT NIGHTS 
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“Ride around with me to the station-house and 
tell the sergeant all about it,” interrupted the doctor, 
smiling. 

“Tf you four gentlemen will get up,” he continued, 

‘you can help put this fellow in the ’bus.” 

"The Letter-carrier was last to loose his hold. The 
man lay quite still. 

“Well, Collyer,” said the doctor, 
or must we bring the stretcher?” 

“ Aw say, Doc,” whined the man, promptly sitting 
up, “I’m a good fellow. Don’t get me pinched this 
time.” 

A pregnant silence fell. Into it, between the swing- 
ing doors, was poked the ruddy countenance of Patrol- 
man Kelly. The unprecedented sight of Schmeelk’s 
place fully lighted long after closing-time had de- 
ployed him a block ‘off his beat to give friendly 
warning and receive friendly reward. 

“ Hello, Doc!” he said. ‘ What have ye there?” 

“A case for you, Kelly,” said the doctor. ‘ Come 
1 Fg 

Kelly stepped suspiciously through the space solemn- 
ly made for him and took a look at the man. 

“Well, if it ain’t Collyer!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Doe, I 
thought ye were goin’ te stick me with a drunk.” 

“ Officer,” reproved the Independent Investigator, 
“this man has just had a fit.” 

“Yes, and he’ll throw another for ye an’ only 
charge ye the price of a drink,” said Kelly. “ Get 
up, ye bunch of trouble! Could ye find no green cops 
to-night that ye must be up to yer tricks in a decent 
place like Mr. Schmeelk’s ?” 

“ Aw, I didn’t mean no harm,” whined the man, 
scrambling to his feet. “ Don’t run me in.” 

“That I will,” said Kelly; “an’, Doe, ye might 
give me a lift with him in the *bus; it’s on yer way.” 

“Come along,” said the doctor. 

The crowd adjourned to the sidewalk while Peter 
Schmeelk and his Ganymede officially closed the front 
of the house. 

“Hop in now,” said Kelly to his man. “ Ye can 
sit on the floor there for a bit with a nice mattress 
under ve.” 

“T “should like to see the end of this,” 
Independent Investigator. 

“My invitation still holds if you can squeeze in,” 
said the doctor. 

The three disposed themselves uncomfortably on 
the seat. A word to the driver, a clang to the horse, 
and they were off. 

“ Aw, you might let me off once,” whined the man. 
“T’ve just come off the Island.” 

“Shut up!” said Kelly. “Every time I get ye 
yell get the limit. By rights ye should be put away 
for good and all to keep ye from makin’ useless work 
for decent people like the doe and meself.” 

“You really know this man, then?” marvelled the 
Independent Investigator. 

“Know him!” said. Kelly. “The old panhandler’s 
been throwin’ fits for ten years. Every time he can 
hit the combination—a green cop on post and a new 
doe ridin’ the *bus—he gets a soft night’s lodgin’ 
with a pretty nurse to wait on him.” 

“T am surprised,” insinuated the Independent In- 
vestigator, “that even a young doctor could to such 
an extent be deceived by feigned illness. I would 


“ will’ you get in 


said the 

















He fell backward on the floor and began to writhe and froth at the mouth 
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He had fallen head first to the 
bottom of a twenty-foot area 


like very much to understand more fully about these 
—these—” 

* Malingerers?” prompted the doetor. ‘“ Well, ride 
around to the hospital and Ill tell you about them. 
I brought in a case just before this fellow Collyer 
called me out. I'll have to look after it awhile when 
I get back, unless the house has been called on it 
while I’ve been away, so I can talk with you for 
half an hour at least before I turn in again.” 

Shortly afterward, in the staff-room, the Independ- 
ent Investigator was puffing one of the doctor’s cigars 
against the subtle odor of iodoform. Prese ntly the 
doctor returned from the ward folding up his stetho- 
scope, 

“Sorry to be so long,” he said, “but it’s a bad 
heart case; no pulse and scarcely any heart sounds 
through the stethoscope.” 

“IT presume the stethoscope is one of the most 
valuable aids to the physician,” hazarded the In- 
vestigator. 

“Yes, it’s pretty good,’ said the doctor; “ but 
there’s one place where it doesn’t work. That’s the 
Manhattan end of Brooklyn Bridge. In the little 
emergency parlor there, with all the trolleys spit- 
ting and trains rumbling overhead, you can hear al- 
most anything through a stethoscope. Many a young 
hospital surgeon has had the time of his life trying 
to pronounce ‘dead on arrival’ there, wondering 
whether he’ll get called down for bringing in a stiff 
or for leaving out a case. If you knew all the trouble 
people go to in order to deceive the doctor, you’d agree 
that the only kind of medical man who can afford to 
wear his sympathy on his sleeve is the veterinary. 
Animals never malinger.” 

“Will you kindly write that word for me?” asked 
the Investigator, producing his loose-leaf memorandum 
book. “TI should like to add it to my vocabulary.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor; “and I hope you'll use 
it to help us keep real sick people from being crowded 
out of your hospitals by fakirs and drunks. One 
cold night I was hauled out of bed and clear to the 
other end of the district to a man that had fallen 
head first to the bottom of a twenty-foot area, break- 
ing a ten-inch iron pipe in his descent. You’d think 
he deserved a bed, wouldn’t you? I got down there 
somehow and the driver let down the lantern. The 
man was peacefully sleeping. When I began to look 
him over he blinked up at me and said, ‘ How the 
hell did you get down here?’ ‘Oh, in an air-ship,’ i 
said, and began to turn him over carefully. ‘ Well, 
fly away again,’ he said, and settled himself to sleep. 

“There was absolutely nothing the matter with him 
except a mild case of D.T.’s. It had given him the 
hallucination that the rail of the area was the balcony 
rail in a theater. What he thought he saw on the 
stage had so excited him that he had pitched over. 
It was a miracle that he wasn’t killed, but as he 
wasn’t even hurt we had to get him out with tackle 
and deliver him to Bellevue.” 
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THE COMMONWEALTH’S MUNIFICENT 





OFFER TO WHITE SETTLERS WHO 


WILL HELP PEOPLE THE EMPTY SPACES OF HER ISLAND CONTINENT 


Z2REPROUND the world there is resound- 
232 ing the call of a new nation. It 
is an invitation to a land of peace 
and plenty, a summons to the last 
of the great continents civilized but 
not capitalized. Australia has dis- 
covered the need of the home- 
builder and the agriculturist, and 
“Mwith the enthusiasm of youth is 
prepared to bid the limit for the desirable colonisi. 
It is a far ery from the antipodes to Europe and 
America, but the youngest government of the globe 
is both ambitious and confident. All over the world 
the return to the soil is agitated. In this country 
it has taken the form of the familiar cry, “ Back to 
the farm.” Australia, listening on the other side of 
the earth, hears and answers: “ We have the farms, 
millions of aeres of them, virgin and ready for the 
planting. Come to us; we need you, and your coming 
shall be made easy.” 

Australia tells the truth when it blazons forth the 
fact that it needs and welcomes the colonists. Think 
of a continent as big as the United States with New 
York State eliminated, and a population of just 
about five million inhabitants. Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Illinois have four times the population of 
all Australia, yet there are more than 2,500,000,000 
acres in the great island, of which less than 10,000,000 
are under cultivation. Extending from ten to thirty- 
nine degrees south of the equator, its vast territory 
embraces tropical, semi-tropical, and temperate zones. 
Its agricultural possibilities are as yet barely known. 
Vast areas await ploughing and seeding. Virgin soil 
equal in richness to the prairies of the Middle West 
promises prodigious crops to the pioneer. 

It is tillers for this soil that Australia seeks, and 
the machinery of one of the most modern of all gov- 
ernments is already in motion to achieve this end. 
Careful proprietor that she is, Australia is not throw- 
ing her fertile fields open to the riffraff of the world. 
Profiting by the experiences. of her less careful neigh- 
bors, she would pick and choose the class of colonists 
that leave fatherlands to join in the upbuilding of the 
new continent. The men and women of northern 
Europe and the New World are particularly desired. 
The strength and ruggedness of the North are set 
above the weakness and vice of the South and Far 
Kast. 

To attract this class of immigration is the object 
of the government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
All six of the states forming the federation are 
busily engaged in spreading the propaganda of pros- 
perity in the sections from which they desire to draw 
colonists. Local agents and literature have to date 
formed the principal methods of attracting the at- 
tention of prospective immigrants. Once the subject 
shows a disposition to consider the proposition, a 
list of openings and opportunities is laid before him 
which seldom fails to arouse enthusiasm. The varied 
climate and productions offer a wide field in which 
to labor, and fertile land can be had on terms which 
are not exceeded in liberality anywhere in the world. 

The conditions governing the acquisition of land in 
the various states differ in certain minor points, but 
in the main the regulations and offers are more or 
less uniform. Victoria, the state of the continent 
farthest to the south, and therefore the one approach- 
ing most nearly in climatic conditions to northern 
Europe and America, has large tracts awaiting the 
wheat farmer. This land can be purchased at prices 
ranging from $5 to $30 per acre, according to location 
and development. 

Under the Closer Settlement Act special provision 
is made for securing afeas of improved or partially 
improved land for subdivision into farms of convenient 





By Edward B. Moss 


size. Such areas are generally fit for immediate oc- 
cupation, and the settler has the advantage of exist- 
ing good roads to cart his produce to rail or market. 
State schools and churches. as well as neighbors, are 
within easy reach, so that any necessity for rough 
and wearisome pioneering and isolation is avoided. 
These farms are acquired by means of a Conditional 
Purchase Lease providing for the payment of half- 
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Changing pastures during a dry season 


yearly instalments equal to three per cent. of the 
value of the land, and these instalments will pay off 
the principal and also the interest at the rate of 
four and one-half per cent. in the course of thirty- 
one and one-half years. Thus, if one selects an area 
worth $5,000, he pays $150 each half-year until com- 
pletion of the purchase. 

To assist a lessee with limited capital, the Lands 
Purchase Board may advance money to help him in 
effecting improvements. The board has also power 
in special cases to erect: for a lessee a dwelling-house 
valued at not less than $150 and up to 105 per cent. 
of the value of the land. All moneys thus advanced 
or expended by the board are repaid by instalments 
within 2 period of sixteen years, five per cent. interest 


being charged on the balance owing from time to time. 


Where an energetic and hard-working settler has, 
through no fault of his own, met with misfortune 
and finds himself to be without the necessary funds 
to meet his half-yearly payments, provision has been 
made for their suspension, thus tiding him over his 
temporary difficulty. 

As the result of scientific investigation and prac- 
tical demonstration, it has been discovered that in a 
huge tract of scrub country in the northwest of 


Victoria the cultivation of wheat can be undertaken 
at a minimum of cost. Portions of about 2,000.00) 
acres of this land will be made available from time 
to time in the near future in areas ranging from 
600 to 800 acres. The purchase money varies from 
$2.50 to $5.25 per acre, payable by half-yearly insta! 
ments extending over a period of forty years at from 
six cents to fifteen cents per acre per annum. A 
license is issued for the first six years, during whic) 
period the selector must reside on the land and com 
ply with improvement conditions varying from $2.50 
to $5 per acre. He can then obtain a lease for the 
balance of the period, or, by paying the balance o{ 
the purchase money, the freehold of the land. 


In western Australia and Queensland far more 
liberal terms are available. These states represent 


the semi-developed sections and can be compared with 
the far Western and Northwestern States of this 
country ten to twenty years ago. Western Australia 
has an area, of more than 624,500,000 acres. Of this 
vast territory less than six million acres are under 
cultivation to-day, and the population is not 300,000. 

Under the Conditional Purchase Act sections not 
exceeding 2,000 acres per person can be secured at 
the minimum rate of $2.50 per acre, payable in twenty- 
year terms and without interest. Under these con- 
ditions, from twenty to forty thousand acres are being 
opened for selection almost weekly. To assist the 
colonist further the State Agricultural Bank advances 
to new settlers sums to the amount of $3,750 at five 
per cent., payable in thirty years. During the first 
five years interest only is payable. Two thousand 
dollars of this is advanced to the full value of the 
proposed improvements, for ring- barking, clearing, 
fencing, and water conservation. A further $1,250 
may be advanced for additional improvements at the 
rate of $2.50 to every $5 invested in improvements. 
A loan of $500 may also be secured for the purchase 
of stock and a similar amount for machinery made 
in western Australia. A settler knows before he takes 
up land what amount the state bank is prepared to 
advance on it for improvements. 

So eager is Australia for the desirable settler that 
even the passage from other countries is made easy. 
The offers of the various states differ, but all stand 
ready to help the colonist who will cast in his lot with 
the new country. Queensland and Tasmania are ex- 
ceedingly liberal in the matter of transportation. 

Although the Australian commonwealth is barely 
ten years old, marvellous strides have been made in 
popular government and in wealth. During 1909 five 
million inhabitants exported to England, United 
States, France, and Germany produce and manufac- 
tures valued at more than $250,000,000, while the 
importations from the same countries aggregated 
more than $185,000,000, leaving a balance of trade 
in favor of the Australians equal to about $70,000,000. 
The exports per head for Australia and New Zealand 
were a little over $120 and the imports some $20 less, 
while the state expenditures were about $40 per head. 
The Labor Party, which went into power last summer, 
promises even better returns in the near future. The 
platform on which it was elected calls for: “ Mainte- 
nance of # white Australia; new protection; nation- 
alization of monopolies; a graduated tax on unim- 
proved lands; a Commonwealth bank; reduction of 
public borrowing: and insurance, including insurance 
against unemployment.” 

This is the government and continent which is 
bidding against the world for the native of England, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Holland, Norway, and 
Canada and the United States, who desires to seek 
his fortune in a new land. The liberal features of 
her propaganda will secure for Australia the pick 
of the world’s colonists. 
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One of the fertile valleys that produce bumper crops 
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of the fast-vanishing aborigines, with their boomerangs 
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THE STORY 





OF THE LONG BATTLE AGAINST THIS MYSTERIOUS MALADY, WHICH, FORMERLY 
ALMOST UNIVERSALLY FATAL, OR LEAVING THE VICTIMS OF ITS RAVAGES CRIPPLED AND 
MAIMED, CAN NOW BE CURED ALMOST INVARIABLY BY PROMPT USE OF THE NEW SERUM 


By Edgar Allen’ Forbes 






ZROAOW that the pitiful story of menin- 
Sure gitis is ended—for the curative 
efficiency of the Flexner serum is 
scientifically established, and it has 
@ig5 taken its place alongside vaccine 
YN and . diphtheria anti-toxin—it is 
REx pleasant to recall that the scourge 
Sh cy barely outlived a century. The first 
bi epidemic that we know of broke out 
in Switzerland in 1805, and exactly one hundred years 
later Dr. Simon Flexner was officially investigating an 
epidemic in New York City, and laying out a campaign 
for the methodical and scientific conquest of “ spotted 
fever.” The story is, therefore, much shorter than 
that of smallpox, which -was:raging centuries before 
the Christian era -and lasted eighteen centuries after, 
or diphtheria, which is mentioned in the Talmud, al- 
though its anti-toxin was. not found until about 1890. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis has been a very eccentric 
plague. Within a-year from its first outbreak in Eu- 
rope there was observed in Massachusetts “a sin- 
gular. and very mortal disease which lately made its 
appearance in Medford.” From 1837 to 1850 its viru- 
lence seemed to be concentrated in France. During 
the next twenty-five years it was cropping out here 
and there in various parts of Europe and in the 
United States, but it is a curious fact that the dis- 
ease (Which is the especial enemy of troops) did not 
show. its-head during our Civil War—perhaps because 
the American soldiers were in the open field. During 
the last quarter of a century it has spread practically 
all over the United States, the last severe epidemic 
being in the winter of 1904-05. In New York City 
alone there were 6,755 cases, resulting in 3,455 deaths, 
and many of those who recovered were maimed for life. 

No one’ who has ever watched a typica] case of 
meningitis can forget it. Sharp and terrible in vivid- 
ness is the recollection of my first, that of a strong and 
vigorous young minister. The physicians made the 
diagnosis one morning, and sent for a day nurse; and 
I came on at night as the relief. I found the patient 
on his back, with his head drawn stiffly back like that 
of a horse held in by a taut check-rein. He was raving 
in delirium, and seemed to feel that his brain was on 
fire. Three physicians, all of them men of professional 
distinetion, looked him over that night and left in 
abject helplessness. There was nothing for the nurse 
to do except to deaden his abnormal sensitiveness with 
morphia and try to cool the burning head with an 
ice-pack. When I came on duty the second night, the 
task was easier. 
power of the infection had mercifully benumbed his 
senses. .On. the third night my services were no 
longer required. : 

One year later there was a second case in the same 
house, and the same “death watch” was summoned. 
The patient writhed in the same agony, and the end 
was the same, except that it occurred during my watch. 
It is a coincidence that this experience with the disease 
was in Dr. Flexner’s home town, but I had not at that 
time ever heard his name. I distinctly remember that 
there was. no physician anywhere in the world who 
had found an effectual method of treatment. A few 
of the epidemic cases and more of the sporadic -cases 
in children. resulted in recovery, but their mental and 
physical condition often left it doubtful whether death 
had been merciful in sparing them. 

The first chapter in the story of meningitis inves- 
tigation was written by a German named Weichsel- 
baum, who announced, in 1887, that he had iselated 
the organism (the Diplococcus intracellularis) which 
produces the disease. From that day the scourge 
was doomed. Weichselbaum had found the germ in 
the purulent exudate which bathes the base of the 
brain and two-thirds of the spinal cord. This exudate 
is made up largely of white blood-cells, and-the infect- 
ing germ was found to be almost always within these 
white corpuscles. When transferred to a suitable cul- 
ture medium and allowed to multiply, the diplococcus 
was found to bear a family resemblance to the organ- 
ism that causes. pneumonia, but it could be sharply 
differentiated. 

Given a microbe that can be handled like eggs in 

an incubator, or that can be planted and cultivated 
like turnip seed, the first thing that an investigator 
does nowadays is to infect and reinfect some kind of 
animal with it until he produces a state of immunity. 
Then he extracts the serum from the animal’s blood, 
and hopes to find that it is an anti-serum that will 
cure or prevent the disease. It is the old story of the 
hair of the dog curing the bite. Three Germans pro- 
duced anti-meningitic sera, and then arbitrarily in- 
jected them into human beings to see how they would 
work. None of them worked. Dr. Flexner, assisted 
by Dr. J. W. Jobling, went at the task in quite another 
way. ; 
The initial step in the Flexner process involved the 
production of a typical form of meningitis in small 
animals. Living “cultures” of the diplococcus were 
introduced into the abdomens of mice, guinea-pigs, and 
rabbits, producing an “intoxication” and, occasion- 
ally, death. It was apparent, however, that the re- 
sults produced by the infection were-so different from 
those appearing in man that no definite end could be” 
reached by following this trail. 

The right trail was struck on May 12, 1905. A 
monkey was etherized and a hypodermic needle was 
introduced into the spinal canal. A small quantity 






He was now in a stupor, for the toxi howed that the diplococei were present. 


~ly fatal to infants under the age of one year. 


of fluid was withdrawn, and in its place was injected 
a culture of diplococeus. The monkey quickly recov- 
ered from the trifling operation, but six hours later 
it was sick. By night it had left its perch, and was 
huddled at the bottom of the cage, with its head 
drooped. Some time during the night it died—as real 
a sacrifice and one far more beneficial in its effects 
upon the race than that of the ram which Abraham of- 
fered up for Isaac. The autopsy proved conclusively 
that the diplococci had quickly distributed themselves 
through the meninges of the brain, and produced the 
inflammation so characteristic of the disease in man. 
Other monkeys were then infected. They quickly died 
or quickly recovered, and the survivors were rein- 
fected. Presently the investigators were ready for 
the next step. , 

The logical inference was that, if an anti-serum 
could be found which would arrest meningitis in a 
monkey, it would be likely to have a favorable effect 
upon man. The investigators tried the serum first 
on guinea-pigs, however. A small quantity of anti- 
serum produced from a goat was injected into a small 
guinea-pig, and after a wait of twenty-four hours it 
was infected with the diplococcus—a second injection of 
the anti-serum being given simultaneously. At the same 
time another animal of exactly the same kind was in- 
fected but not treated. Then, to avoid any jump at 
conclusions, a series of guinea-pigs was inoculated with 
the disease, and half of them treated with the anti- 
serum. The result was that all that had been treated 
made recoveries, while all the “control” animals— 
those not treated—died. Then the investigators were 
ready for another monkey. 

On December 2, 1905, two South-American spider- 
monkeys were inoculated with the diplococeus at noon. 
At three o’clock one of them was given an injection 
of a quantity of anti-serum (produced from a goat), 
introduced directly into the spinal canal. Both mon- 
keys became very sick, and the outcome was ‘most 
discouraging. The “control” monkey recovered, and 
the monkey that had been treated with the anti-serum 
died. The conclusion was that goat serum would not 
work. 

By June 15, 1906, the investigators were ready with 
serum obtained from the inoculation of monkeys them- 
selves. During the three weeks that followed, a series 
of five monkeys were inoculated and treated, a “ con- 
trol” monkey being infected in each case. Symptoms 
of meningitis appeared in every case, and microscopic 
examinations of fluid drawn from the spinal canal 
All the 

‘eontrol ” monkeys died promptly; all but one of the 
treated monkeys recovered with equal promptness. 
To an ordinary observer this result would have been 
announced as the final victory over the disease, but 
Dr. Flexner was not satisfied. He reported the de- 
tails of the experiments, but insisted that it was un- 
safe to predict the effect of the anti-serum on menin- 
gitis in a human being. 

The honor of making the supreme. test fell to Dr. 
L. W. Ladd, of Cleveland. Early in 1907 cerebro-spinal 
-meningitis broke out in Castalia, Ohio, and Dr. Ladd 
‘procured a supply of the Flexner serum (horse serum 
now being used) for experimental use. When he ar- 
rived in Castalia there had been fifteen cases, with 
twelve deaths and three recoveries. On March 30th 
the serum was administered to the first human pa- 
tient, and the results were unmistakable. The patient 
promptly and completely recovered. It was then 
tried on two other cases, and they also got well at 
once. Dr. Ladd soon had the opportunity of testing 
the virtue of the new serum in his own city. Alto- 
gether, he administered it in sixteen cases. The per- 
centage of recoveries was nearly 69 and.the mortality 
was about 31 per cent. But the most important fact 
was the death of only one of the ten cases that had 
received treatment within seventy-two hours of the 
onset. 

There are no disheartening pages in the closing 
chapter of the story of meningitis. In September, 
1908, Dr. Flexner was able to announce that 436 cases 
of meningitis had been treated with the serum in 
various parts of the world. Of this number 43 cases 
were properly eliminated from analysis, for one 
reason or another. Of the remaining 393 cases (in 
all of which bacteriological examination of fluid drawn 
from the spinal canal had demonstrated the presence 
of the diplococeus) 295 had recovered and 98 had died. 
The percentage of recoveries was, therefore, 75 and 
the mortality was 25 per cent. 

Perhaps the most striking result was shown in the 
case of babies. Epidemic meningitis has been uniform- 
The au- 
thor of a famous text-book on the diseases of children 
(Dr. Holt) reports that, of the twenty cases under 
one year treated in his hospital wards, not one recov- 
ered. But in the series of 393 cases treated with the 
Flexner serum, twenty-two were infants under one 
year of age, and half of them recovered. 

By 1909 the total number of cases treated in Amer- 
ica, Great Britain, and France had reached 712. There 
had been 488 recoveries and 224 deaths. The highest 
rate of mortality was in the case of children under 
two years, but the rate had dropped from 90 per cent. 
to 42.3 per cent. In patients between the ages of five 
and ten years, the death-rate was only 15.9 per cent. 
One physician who used the Rockefeller Institute’s 
serum in an epidemic in Paris reported a death-rate 
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of 18 per cent. in serum-treated cases and a rate of 
83 per cent. in cases treated without serum. Another 
investigator (Dopter), who used a serum of his own 
preparation, reported a total mortality of only 15.86 
per cent. in 196 cases occurring in the same epidemic. 

It seems to be of the utmost importance that the 
serum be given early in the course of the disease, for 
the relative mortality increases with every day of 
delay. An analysis of 361 cases, in 1908, showed that 
the 123 that had been treated during the first three 
days of the disease had a death-rate of only 16.5 per 
cent. Among the 126 to whom the serum was admin- 
istered between the fourth and the seventh day, the 
mortality was 23.8 per cent. In 112 cases the disease 
had progressed for a week before the serum treatment 
was available, and the result was a death-rate of 
35 per cent. 

In 1909 the records of 488 cases were similarly ana- 
lyzed. While the averages were different, their ratio 
was approximately the same. Including all ages, 180 
had received the injection during the first three days, 
and the mortality was 25.3 per cent. It was admin- 
istered to 179 cases between the fourth and the sev- 
enth day, and the rate ran up to 27.8 per cent. Of 
those who were not treated until after the seventh day, 
the mortality was 42.1 per cent. 

Within a short time the Rockefeller Institute expects 
to be able to announce the exact results of a series of 
1,500 cases. Speaking generally, it may be said that the 
present death-rate from meningitis is about 15 per 
cent. in treated cases, but that it is less than 10 per 
cent. in cases where the serum is administered early. 
Compare this result with the figures for epidemics of 


meningitis in New York, and you have the fair 
measure of the scientific achievement. In 1906, a 


series of 1,032 cases showed a death-rate of 78.7 per 
cent. In 1907, 828 cases had a mortality of 77.5 per 
cent. And in the first half of 1908, 253 sporadic cases 
(the disease is less virulent in this type) gave a mor- 
tality of 71.9 per cent. 

It was not predicted at first that the administration 
of the serum would be found efficacious in other than 
the epidemic type of cerebro-spinal meningitis, but it 
has been found to yield surprising results in every 
form of meningococcie infection. Not less gratifying 
is the discovery that the occasional relapses in conva- 
lescence may be treated exactly as original cases, and 
with the same success. There is a record of one case 
in which twenty-two separate injections were required 
(a total of 823 teaspoonfuls of anti-serum being used), 
but complete recovery was made. 

For the present the Board of Health of New York 
City will provide for the free distribution of the se- 
rum to all the hospitals of the city and to all physi- 
cians who apply for it. Later on, those who are able 
to pay for it will be charged a price covering its cost. 
The New York Board of Health will also respond to 
urgent requests from other localities until supplies 
shall be available in other cities, but it is probable 
that they will soon be able to produce this serum them- 
selves, as in the case of diphtheria anti-toxin. 

The anti-serum for meningitis is obtained from the 
horse, as is the anti-toxin for diphtheria. The process 
is simple but requires great professional skill. First, 
the diplococeus is grown in “cultures” on large flat 
surfaces in pint flasks containing a medium of beet 
infusion, agar-agar, and 2 per cent. glucose. Secondly, 
many different strains of these cultures are incubated 
for twenty-four hours, and suspended in normal salt 
solution. These are the living diplococci. Next comes 
the preparation of an “autolysate,” which is to be 
injected into the horse alternately with the living 
germs. The autolysate is prepared by pouring over 
the surface of the cocci colony a small quantity of nor- 
mal salt solution and adding 1 per cent. of toluol. A 
little agitation causes the living diplococci to detach 
themselves from the culture medium. The flask is 
then returned to the incubator, and when it is removed 
twenty-four hours later the living cocci have disap- 
peared and the fluid contains a solution of the micro- 
organisms—a sort of triple extract. 

The injections are made into the subcutaneous tis- 
sues of the horse, in different places. Alternate injec- 
tions of the diplococcus and of the autolysate are made, 
but the first doses of the germ are diplococeci which 
have been killed by heat. Later on, the living organ- 
isms are introduced. Beginning with injections 
of a fraction of a flask, it is possible eventually to 
introduce the. contents of several flasks at one time. 
At first the operation produces local swelling and 
some fever. After several months of such treatment 
the immunization of the animal is complete, and it is 
bled. The serum from the blood is the agent for the 
cure of the disease in man. The process of standard- 
izing it is even more complicated, but that has also 
been worked out. Under proper conditions of refriger- 
ation, the serum remains unchanged for about a year. 

The investigations cost avery large amount of money 
and the loss of some animal life—about twenty-five 
monkeys and a hundred guinea-pigs. The eventual 
saving of human life is incaleulable. Incidentally, 
the outcome will probably act as a check upon mis- 
chievous legislation growing out of the unintelligent 
sentimentalities of those who would prevent animal ex- 
perimentation of all kinds. There are still legislators 
who see the wisdom of preliminary experiments being 
made upon guinea-pigs and monkeys instead of on 
human beings. 
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SERURPIN was not due in the light- 
we? room till nine. He was sleeping in 
his clothes, when his mate, Reece, 
*»% roused him two hours before time. 
Re He had to shout in the sleeper’s ear, 
IN for the wind howled and rattled the 
double windows, and icy spray clat- 
tered upon them from the waves 
that crashed at the foot of the light- 
house, thirty feet beneath, and the aged timbers shook 
and groaned. 







“The tower won't stand it,” Reece shouted. “ It’s 
rocking. The foundations are going. I said they 
would.” 

Turpin stretched his huge limbs and rubbed _ his 


eyes. 

“They ought to have filled them up with concrete,” 
he muttered. “It ‘ud be a bad lookout for ships to- 
night if it wasn’t for this light. I ain’t seen such a 
gale since [ was a lad.” 

‘The light’s no use,” Reece stated. 
gear’s gone wrong again.” 

Turpin sat up, shaking his head. The light on 
Devil’s Rock revolved in thirty seconds, to distinguish 
it from the stationary light on Saw Ridge. With that 
distinction removed it would be a danger rather than a 
help to homeward ships. They would think they had 
missed it in the dark November gale and had come 
to the Ridge. So they would turn west; and Riddle 
Shoals would end them. 

“We'll have to work it by hand,” he pronounced, 
“like we did last year.” 

“It took two shifts of three men apiece to do it,” 
Reece reminded him. ‘“ You and me can’t. And there 
won't be no light to work, I tell you. Feel that?” 

The lofty tower seemed to totter on its base for a 
moment. 

Turpin nodded slowly. 

“She moves moré’n I like,” he confessed. “ ’Tain’t 
the rocking I mind. It’s the sort of side slip. I told 
the surveyor the foundations were shifting; but he 
thought he knew best. I doubt if she'll last through 
it. Well, when there’s no light there won't be no 
duty. Meantine—we'd best go up-stairs.” 

‘T ain’t going up,” Reece said. “Um going down. 
i've got a wife and family. The old tower won't last 
half an hour. The boat might make the shore with 
the little jib to keep her head to wind. It’s blowing 
dead on land. It’s a dog’s chance; but staying here’s 
none, It’s going ... Lord! that was a shaking!” 

The lighthouse seemed to stagger. 

“We might make the harbor,” Reece reasserted. 

Turpin rose, towering a head above his mate—who 
was not a small man. 

“We might make harbor,’ he stated, “and we 
might not; but one thing’s certain—there’s plenty as 
won't if we don’t work the light to-night.” 

‘IT tell you she won’t stand it.” Reece protested; 


“ The revolving- 


“not for half an hour, most like. It’s death to stay, 
mate; and that’s a fact.” 
“The Indian mail’s due,” Turpin reminded him. 


“She’s five hundred people, and we're two. Stay till 
she’s by, anyhow, mate.” 

“If there was a dog’s chance, I'd stay,” Reece said, 
“half a dog’s chance. There ain't. Nor a quarter. 
I'm not the sort to run from my job; but I’ve got my 


family to think of... . There she goes again. Best 
come, mate. You can’t work the light alone. It took 


three men; and two spells of them.” 

“Tf you won't help.” Turpin answered in his dull, 
monotonous way, “Tl have to try. There'll be five 
hundred lives on the mail—the Seamew it is. What’s 
yours and mine to that?” 

** Mine’s—mine,”” Reece rejoined. ‘“ And there’s my 
wife and children, what would beg their bread; or 
take in washing. My gal, Alice, with her little 
hands... . You can’t reckon up lives by numbers, 
like a sum. They're what count to«me. ... And it’s 
no use staying. She'll go. .... Fee} her rock then? 
She'll be down in five minutes. Come*an, mate.” Tur- 
pin shrugged his great shoulders and walked to the 
steps that led to the light-room. “?’Swelp me, Turpin, 
it’s no good. The tower won't see this gale out, and 
you know. I’ve got my family. .. .” 

“T ain't.” Turpin told him. “ You 
I don’t blame you. So long!” 

“It's suicide to stay,” Reece protested. “ Don’t do 
it. mate. It’s no—no blooming use.” He clutched at 
his comrade’s arm; but the giant shook him off. 

“It’s no use talking,” he stated. “TI never was one 
for argument. I’m here to work the light; and I’m 
going to work it—till the mail’s past anyway.” 
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By Owen Oliver 


DRAWINGS BY DAN 


He went up the stairs; and Reece went down to the 
little boat that lay in a sheltered cleft on the lee side 
of the tower. They had moved it round there when 
the gale was starting. It was only a fourteen-foot 
dinghy, but it was cased like a life-boat, and, though 
it might upset, it could not sink. The gale would 
carry it shoreward, and it was possible that it could 
be steered into the harbor mouth. 

When Turpin reached the upper room, he examined 
the machinery which worked the antiquated light, and 
found that the crank had snapped. He disconnected 
it, and fitted one of the capstan bars with which they 
had man-worked the light when the steam-gear broke 
down a year previously. They had used three bars 
and three men then, as Reece had said; but Turpin 
was a very big, strong man, and he believed that he 
could push the light round for a time; perhaps as 
long as there was a light to push round, he told him- 
self. For he agreed with Reece’s opinion that the 
lighthouse was doomed. 

“If the mail gets by,” he reflected, “ I’ll have saved 
five hundred lives; and, if the Lord’s fair, He'll set 
that off against one! ... I’d rather trust Him to do 
the fair thing by me than the folk ashore anyway; 
and if He won’t I’d sconer drown than hang!” 

There was blood upon Turpin’s hands; and if the 
tower went down, he knew of no refuge from those who 
were on his track. He used to wonder that they had 
never searched the lighthouse for him; but now that 
he had lived there for two years, he had come to regard 
it as a sanctuary, where he would end his days. If the 
lighthouse went, it seemed to him that he might as 
well go. He could not face another period of hiding 
in thickets and marshes; and though the countrymen 
ashore, or even the police, might not know him, there 
would be plenty of the coast-guards who would. They 
same from the headquarters at Seaby, where he had 
shot one of them in a smuggling affray. 

He was walking round with his breast against the 
bar, when Reece came up, hurrying excitedly. 

‘Mate! he shouted above the clamor of the gale, 
“I’m risking my life to come back and give you an- 
other chance. The foundations are sliding. You can 
see it down below. You can’t keep the light moving 
for a quarter of an hour, not by yourself; and shel] 
go before then. I’ve rigged up the jib for a storm-sail, 
and the boat will fetch the harbor all right. Come on.” 

Turpin merely shook 
his head and went on 
pushing. He had no 
breath to spare for 
words. Reece looked 
from him to the door 
and wavered. Then the 
storm shook the tower 
as a man might shake 
a stick in his hand, and 
he started hastily to the 


stairs. He turned 
there, 

“For God’s — sake, 
mate, come!” he en- 


treated. 
“No!” said Turpin. 
He went on pushing; 
and Reece ran down the 
stairs. Turpin toiled 
round and round, like a 
rat in a wheel for a 


time. At first he took 
twenty-four steps to the 
cireuit. He counted 
them mechanically.... 
Presently he counted 
again. Twenty-six.... 


He began to hear him- 
self panting above the 


din of the storm. The 
sweat dropped from 
his forehead, and he 
kept stumbling. He 


was not sure whether 
it was the tower that 
reeled or himself... . 
He rolled upon the floor 
at last, and the floor 
was swaying like the 
deck of a ship. 

He lay motionless 
for a couple of minutes, 
covering his eyes with 
his hand to fend off the 
glare of the light 
above. He was in a 
circular gallery just be- 
low the lantern. Then 
he rose, wiped the mist 
off a window, and 
peered for the lights of 
the mail. He did not 
them. He oiled 
the bearings on which 
the light revolved; 
looked at the broken 
erank, and shook his 
head; shook his head 


again at a heavy shud- 

der of the tower. 
“They ought to have 

put concrete down,” he 








“Don’t do it, mate. 
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muttered. “The foundations were good enough with 
a little binding. The surveyor was a fool! ., , | 
wish [ had him here!” 

He went back to the capstan bar and set the light 
revolving again. Twenty-five steps and once round. 
. - - Twenty - five. . . . Twenty - five... . Hed count 
every six rounds. ... Twenty-six. .. . Twenty-six, 
... Twenty-eight. That wouldn’t do. “Pull Your. 
self together, mate,” he muttered.  “ Pull—yourself 
—together.” He toiled on with the veins standing out 
on his face and hands, leaning well. forward. , , , 
Twenty - seven. ... Twenty - nine... . Thirty... , 
He sank suddenly upon the floor. 

Three times more he set the light going and pushed 
it round until he sank from exhaustion. As he lay 
panting after the third fall he seemed to feel foot- 
steps on the floor. . . . Unless his eyes deceived him, 
the light was beginning slowly—very slowly—to move 
round. 

“Roll out of the way, so as I can pass,” a sharp 
voice called 

Turpin rolled aside. 

“They put me off in the life-boat,” the metallic 
voice snapped. ‘But I couldn’t get a volunteer to 
board the tower.” 

Two legs in navy-blue serge struggled by. 
did not raise his eyes to look above them. 
round again, heralded by the sharp voice. 

“*Suppose you'll be able to take another turn,” it 
said. “I can’t go on long alone. I’m four or five 
stone lighter than you.” 

“ Aye,” said Turpin. 

The legs passed several times without the voice. 

“T can do about three more rounds,” it said pres- 
ently. It was panting, and the legs—they were the 
legs of a small man, Turpin noticed—had become un- 
steady. 

“Right!” said he. “ I'll take on.” 

“Look out for the mail first,” 
gasped, the next time he came. 

Turpin got up, wiped a window, and looked out. 
There were no lights. 

“No sign,” he called, and turned to the capstan. 
.. . The man who was pushing it let go and staggered 
back. Turpin staggered too, and held to a rail. They 
stood staring at each other, wide-eyed, and their lips 
drawn back a little and showing their teeth—a giant 
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It’s no—no blooming use” 











in a blue sweater with a sailor’s cap lettered D. R. L. 
(for Devil’s Rock Lighthouse) , and a dapper, ferrety, 
little man in the uniform of a customs officer. Turpin 
had seen him last behind the flash of a revolver, and 
pore the mark of his bullet on his arm. q 

“Tt’s no use pretending you don’t know me,” said 
Turpin at last. ae 

“| know you right enough,” said the custom-house 
officer. He glanced at the door as if he would run. 
He was the more active man, and he could have got 
down-stairs to the dinghy—they had brought it back— 
and away. But he realized that Turpin could not 
work the light alone. So he shrugged his shoulders. 

“We'll see the mail by first,” he said, “and settle 
things afterward—if they aren’t settled for us. She 
rocks pretty much.” ; 

“Pretty much,” Turpin agreed. “TI suppose you’ve 
got a pistol in your pocket, and think you'll shoot me, 
as 1 go round?” 

“No,” the little man denied. ‘‘ You can feel my 
pockets, if you like. I was never a liar.” 

“You was-never a liar,” Turpin agreed. “I'll take 

turn.” 
a8 seized the bar and pushed. The little man sat 
down on a stool and wiped his forehead and watched 
him. He spoke a few words each time Turpin passed. 

“air’s fair,’ he said. “ Swear to leave it till the 
mail’s by, and I swear I won’t bolt then. Fair’s 
7h See 

“Fair’s fair!” Turpin agreed the next time round. 
“Tl leave it till she’s past.” He went on. 

“ [1 kill you then,” he jerked out as he passed again. * 

“So long as the mail’s saved,” the custom-house 
officer said, when Turpin returned the next time, “ you 
can kill me and welcome. My daughter’s aboard.” 

He rose and looked out of the window. 

“Might be her lights,” he called. 7 

Then he waited for Turpin’s turn to finish, and 
took his place. Turpin sat on .the stool and watched 
him struggle. 

“Fair’s fair,’ Turpin said, as the second round 
finished. “It’s got to be death for you or death for 
me, now we’ve met. Fair’s fair.” 

The gasping officer motioned with his head to the 8. 
E. whence the mail would come. Turpin went and 
looked out. 

“Her lights,” he pronounced. “I'll take on.” 

He seized the bar, and the little man sank into the 
chair, so exhausted that he almost fell off it. Turpin 
made several rounds before either spoke again. 

“ Fair’s fair,’ the customs officer said at last. “I 
swore to take you, when you shot Askhurst; and you 
swore to kill me first... . Well, you’ve got the pull, 
but I'll give you a fight. . . . Five minutes’ rest after 
the mail’s past. That’s all 1 ask. Fair’s fair.” 

“TI push last,” said Turpin, when he returned. “Tf 
can afford that. Then we’ll rest for five minutes, and 
settle it... . Good Lord!” 

The tower shook to and fro. 

“Like enough,” the customs officer said, “it ‘Il be 
settled for us on even terms!” 

“Like enough,’ Turpin panted. His strength 
seemed failing quickly this time. He had taken too 
much out of himself by his early efforts. ‘I can’t— 
go on—long.” 

“Best try pushing together,” his companion sug- 
gested. “ We'd last longer that way.” 

He joined Turpin at the bar, and they pushed side 
by side for a few turns. 
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“It’s no use pretending you don’t know me,” said Turpin 


* Put in another bar,’ Turpin said, presently. 
“We'll both get full leverage then.” 

The customs officer fetched the second bar. He was 
behind Turpin and might have struck him over the 
head. It did not occur to him to do so, however. 
The second bar was fixed at last, and they went round 
and round more smoothly. 

“See her lights!” the customs officer called pres- 
ently, nodding at the misty window. The great liner 
was not half a mile away now. 

* Aye!” said Turpin. ‘I’m near spent.” 

“For God’s sake keep on!” his companion entreat- 
ed. ‘TI ean’t do it alone.” 

They took two turns more. 

* ’m—done!” Turpin muttered, and stumbled. 

“A little longer!” the customs officer gasped, * My 
daughter... .” He, too, stumbled. - 

They went round again. 

* She’s—near—past!” Turpin groaned, almost fall- 
ing as he pushed. ‘ Seen-—the light—anyhow—and—” 

He fell suddenly. The customs. officer went on for 
two rounds more, stumbling over Turpin. The third 
time he fell across him. The tower seemed to reel. 

“It’s going,” he thought. ‘ We’re both done to- 
gether. . . . Fair’s fair!” 

The tower had not gone when he came to from his 
faint. Turpin was still unconscious. He remained 
so, when the customs officer was able to stand, and 


fetched water and bathed his forehead. He was still 
in a swoon when the life-boat came back to fetch them 
ashore. The gale was abating rapidly, and, since the 
tower had stood so long, half a dozen men had volun- 
teered to risk their lives for the rest of the night, and 
to work the light. The others carried Turpin to the 
life-boat, and rowed him and his companion ashore. He 
woke on a sofa in his enemiy’s parlor. The enemy was 
speaking about him to his wife and the doctor. 

“We owe him our girl’s life,” he’said, “and that 
means I owe him mine. ... No. I don’t know him 
from Adam. Sailor chap from the west coast, I faney, 
not from round here. Never seen him before. The 
owners of the Scamew ought to do something hand- 
some for him; and the passengers too. Fair's fair!” 

Turpin opened his eyes slowly, and smiled at his 
old enemy. If Harrison—that was the customs offi- 
cer’s name—did not mean to identify him, he was not 
afraid that any one else would. 

“We'll share,” he said. ‘Two hundred and _ fifty 
lives apiece, or thereabouts. ... We can give each 
other a life apiece; and to spare. ...” 

“ He is wandering a little,” the customs officer told 
his wife and the doctor. “ Rouse yourself, old pal!” 

He touched Turpin’s rough hand; and it closed on 
his. 

“A life for a life,” he whispered, too softly for his 
wife and the doctor to hear. “ Fair’s fair, mate!” 
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PROMINENT MEMBERS OF ENGLAND’S CRACK POLO TEAM 


ON MAY 31ST THE TEAM OF CRACK ENGLISH POLO PLAYERS WHO HAVE COME TO AMERICA TO BATTLE FOR THE 


INTERNATIONAL CUP WILL TAKE PART IN TIE 


CHAMPIONSHIP MATCHES AT MEADOWBROOK. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT THE PLAYERS ARE: CAPTAIN LOUIS CHEAPE, CAPTAIN HARDESS LLOYD, CAPTAIN HERBERT WIL- 


SON, LIEUTENANT E. W. E. PALMES 
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CLASS IN HUMOR 


HE attendants carried the professor of humor ten- 
T derly into the laboratory, and after propping 

him up so that, even in case of a relapse, he 
could net by any possibility slip to the floor, left the 
room. The hour sounded, and the students trooped in, 
some of them humming such merry dirges as the 
Chopin “ Marche Funebre,” as adapted by Hinckley 
de Sniggles for use by college students enamoured of 
rag-time. 

“Gentlemen,” said the professor, faintly, as the class 
seated itself, “we are to-day to consider pictorial 
humor. You will find upon the blackboard a picture 
drawn in the best manner of Mr. Charles Howard Mont- 
gomery, representing a young woman in a_ hobble 
skirt leaning against an onyx mantelpiece, while on a 
tiger-skin rug at her feet a young man in riding 
breeches is discovered, Through the open window: we 
notice an ocean steamer on its way out to sea, while 
back of the young lady on the mantel a copy of Omar 


Khayyam is seen leaning against an ormolu clock. 
To the left is the eastern exposure of a divan. The 


problem before the class is to find a fitting joke for 
the picture. Mr. Slabsides, what would you suggest?” 

“She,” said Mr. Slabsides, ‘‘ Did you see Chollie off 
this morning, Henry? He. No, T saw him off last 
night. She. Why, | thought he sailed this morning. 
He. So he did. But he was off last night.” 

The professor suppressed a groan, and 
spoke. 

“Mr. Longears, if this picture were submitted to 
you for a jest, what would you suggest?” he said. 

“Well,” hesitated) Mr. Longears, looking anxiously 
around to if the exits were clear. “I'd have the 
girl ask, Have you a Rubaiyat, Mr. Skillington? To 
which the young man was to reply. No, Miss Winkle- 
~ ton, I perfer a derby.” 

A murmur of something went through the class. 

‘Order, gentlemen,” said the professor.  ‘ Mr. 
Longear’s joke is not at all a bad one, but it would 
go far better with what kind of a picture, Mr. Lynx?” 

“Why, under the rules,” said Mr. Lynx, “* I should 
say that if placed under a black-and-white drawing of 
a young man jumping a lady over the waves at some 
seaside resort it would be more appropriate.” 

“Very good indeed,” said the professor. “ Mr. 
Blinders, have you anything to suggest in respect to 
this picture?” 

“She,” said Mr. Blinders, “ Would you marry a girl 
for her money, Chollie? He. I don’t know, Gladys; 
how much have you got?’ 

“ Excellent,” said the 
ingly at Mr. Blinders. 
Mr. Dubbleigh?” 

“T think so—yes, sir,” said Dubbleigh. “ [’d put 
it this way: She. This is very sudden, Mr. Wiggles; I 
hardly know what to say. Tommy. Don't you believe 
it, Mr. Wiggles, I heard her tell ma she'd land you to- 
day or never.” 

The professor removed his glasses. 

* Tommy, sir?” he frowned. ‘ And who, pray, is 
Tommy ?” é 

“Her small brother, sir,” said Dubbleigh, meekly. 

“Ta-hum!” said the professor, inspecting the 
picture closely. ‘* That sounds meritorious, but I hard- 
ly see where Tommy comes in.” 

* He’s hidden behind the divan, professor,” explained 
Dubbleigh. 

At this point the props sustaining the professor in 
his chair gave way, and he toppled weakly to the 
floor, and by the time the attendants had restored him 
to his equilibrium the bell had sounded, and the stu- 
dents rushed madly from the room. 


then he 
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professor, nodding approv- 
Can you improve on that, 
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GRATEFUL 
“How does Slithers fee] about that chauffeur who 
ran off with his car and his daughter?” asked Wilkes. 
“He’s mighty grateful,” said Bildad. ‘He says 
the poor idiot relieved him of his two most expensive 
possessions,” 





EXPLAINED 
“| pon’r see why in introducing that gasbags to his 
audience last night you referred to him as a * match- 


* MARY HAD A 
AND EVERYWHERE THAT MARY WENT, THE BOYS WERE SURE TO GO!” 


HAREM SKIRT, AND 













































“WHERE CAN I HAVE 


less orator” Binks,” said Jorrocks. ‘ He struck me 


as being the slowest thing on the forensie pike.” 


“My words were painfully descriptive,” sighed 
Binks. “If he hadn’t been matchless he might have 


got a little fire into his talk.” 
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VERSATILE 
LOVE TO WATCH OLD ROVER DRINK; 
For WE’S OUR WATCH-DOG TRUE. 
HE LAPS THE WATER WITH HIS TONGUE; 
So HE’S OUR LAP-DOG TOO.” 


“i 


A CAREFUL MAN 
THERE was a strange series of noises going on down 
in the dining-room, and Mrs, Gilson was not long in 
reaching the conclusion to which they inevitably 
pointed, 
* John!” she whispered, hoarsely, shaking the sleep- 





THEY WERE WHITE AS SNOW, 
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PUT THOSE BRUSHES?” 







ing Gilson by the arm, “there are burglars in the 
house.” 

“All right,” said John, sleepily. 
Maria, let ’em burgle.” 

* Do you mean to tell me that you are going to lie 
here quiet, and let those men run off with our silver, 
John Gilson?” demanded the lady. 

“T can’t do anything about it, my dear,” returned 
Gilson, sliding down under the bed-clothes. “ In these 
days a man has got to be mighty careful about ‘the 
company he keeps. Even the best of us are under 
suspicion, and I’m not going to run the risk of being 
seen talking to burglars.” 

And he turned over to blissful dreams in which he 
himself successfully got away with the whole surplus 
of a national bank. 






















































“Let ’em burgle, 


_ CARELESSNESS 
I MIND me not what Phyllis wears, 
A harem, or a scarum, skirt; 
Or if in hobbles she appears; 
What earthly harm or mortal hurt 
Can these, her gowns, do unto me? 
Why should I deem them bitter ills 
So long as I most happily 
Don’t have to pay the bills? 


I vex me not when Phyllis frowns, 
Or from my eyes turns hers away. 
As careless I as of her gowns 
Of where her maiden glances stray. 
Why should I gnash my teeth and grieve 
If she shall flirt with other folks, 
Or make an effort to deceive 
Me by some cruel hoax? 


Or if she look on me askance 
Beneath the light of yonder moon, 
And with some other flees the dance 
To sit upon the sands and spoon? 
I care not what she is or was, . 
I care not what she will or won’t. 
It’s naught to me what Phyllis does 
So long as Daphne don’t! 
WILBERFORCE JENKINS. 


EASING HIS CONSCIENCE 
“Hi there, mister,” said Witherbee as his car stuck 
in the mire to a passing farmer, “ what ‘Il you charge 
me for the use of your team to pull this car out of 
the mud?” . , 
* Why,” returned the farmer, scratching his head 
in a puzzled sort of fashion, “ I’m not the kind of a 
feller as would charge a sufferin’ feller-bein’ any 
thing at all for helpin’ him out o’ trouble.” 
“That’s mighty nice of you,” said Witherbee. 


“No, sir,” said the farmer. “My conscience 
wouldn’t never rest if I done a thing like that. oy 
couldn’t look my wife or the parson in the face 1 


took pay for bein’ a good Samaritan.” saiak 
“By George!” said Witherbee, “it does my !al 
good to hear a man talk that way these days. 


“ Wa-al, it’s been a rule o’ mine ever since | was 
a boy,” said the old man. ee 
“JT wish there were more people like you, said 
Witherbee. 
said the farmer; “but I dont 


“Pity there ain’t,” 
take any pride to myself becuz of it. 

“ But I say,” said Witherbee, “ where are you 
You haven’t helped me out of the mud yet. : 

“Why,” said the old: man, “ you hain’t made me any 
offer.” 

“What for?” demanded Witherbee. ’ we 

“For the team,” said the farmer. “I can’t a 
ye nothin’ for helpin’ ye, but I'll sell ye the hosses 
for fifty dollars a head.” 


Giddap!” 
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William Courtenay as Harold Armytage; Edward Emery as Squire Armytage Holbrook Blinn as Seth Preene; Leonore Harris as Hetty Preene 


TWO SCENES FROM THE “ALL-STAR” REVIVAL OF SIMS’S FAMOUS MELO- 
DRAMA, “THE LIGHTS O’ LONDON,” AT THE LYRIC THEATER; NEW YORK 


John T, Kelly as Jerry Fogarty Mike Donlin as Sergeant Barrett Mabel Hite as Norah 


A SCENE FROM “A CERTAIN PARTY,” THE MUSICAL FARCE BY FRANK W. O'MALLEY, E. W. 
TOWNSEND, EDGAR SMITH, AND ROBERT HOOD BOWERS, NOW PLAYING AT WALLACK’S THEATER 


SPRING PRODUCTIONS AT THE THEATERS 
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Prohibition in the South 


A Letter from the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi, and a Reply to It from 
Mr. R. E. Pritchard 
ExecuTIVE DEPARTMENT, JACKSON, MIss., 
April 6, 1911. 
The Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn—There has been brought to my 
attention in your issue of the 18th ult., 
an article entitled “ The Failure of Pro- 
hibition in the South,” in the headlines 
of which it is declared, “* Public Sentiment 
Has Proved Stronger than the Law in Five 
States,” Mississippi being ‘subsequently 
named as one of those States. 

In behalf of Mississippi, I wish to chal- 
lenge the correctness both of the head- 
lines and of the main incidents detailed in 
reference to affairs here. So far as it 
affects this State, both the headlines and 
the article are a gross perversion of facts. 
The overwhelming public sentiment . of 
Mississippi is in favor of prohibition of 
the liquor traffic and of the full enforce- 
ment of the law. Except in a few counties 
the liquor laws and other criminal laws 
are.better enforced than ever before since 
the Civil War, and are as well or better 
enforced than the criminal laws of a ma- 
jority of the States of the Union. 

Pending the decision of our supreme 
court in the injunction and attachment 
suits from Vicksburg, the liquor laws 
there are not well enforced, but it is not 
true that “liquor is being openly sold 
there in much the same manner as prior 
to the passage of the State-wide law.” If 
the liquor law involved in the pending 
suit is nullified, our next Legislature will 
enact other laws that will enforce the ob- 
servance of the prohibition laws in Vicks- 
burg and everywhere else, by removal of 
condoning officials, if necessary. If the 
law be sustained, as its friends, including 
myself, believe, the liquor business will be 
stopped in Vicksburg without further leg- 
islation, except as such secretive and 
occasional violations as are incident to 
all crimes. Outside of Vicksburg it gen- 
erally requires detectives to obtain evi- 
dence of violations of liquor laws. Offend- 
ers, when caught, are punished by the 
courts, effectively punished. 

In some of .the cities mentioned, 
especially Greenville and Meridian, classed 
as liquor-selling, the reverse is true. 

“In Jackson recently,” the article re- 
cites, “300 indictments were brought in, 
mostly for retailing. The fines imposed 
amounted to nearly $7,000, the bulk of 
which was paid by ‘blind-tigers.’ These 
‘blind-tigers’’ are raided occasionally by 
city and county officers, and the dealers 
seem to pay it cheerfully. The Jackson 
Police Court imposed fines amounting to 
$3,000 in December. All the ‘ blind-tiger ’ 
runners seem to fear jail sentences, and, 
if that is likely to be imposed, by the time 
the case comes to trial on appeal, the wit- 
nesses have often disappeared.” 

This quotation is probably a sample 
misrepresentation. I have before me a 
letter and report from Mr. O. B. Taylor, 
county attorney of the county in which 
Jackson is situated, in which the cases are 
listed. There were only about thirty per- 
sons indicted in last eight months for 
liquor-selling. Against some _ offenders 
there were several indictments, the whole 
number was less than one hundred, and 
none that were tried were acquitted. The 
fines in the city court aggregated about 
$1,800. All received jail sentences in the 
circuit court, most of which were suspend- 
ed during good behavior. A few, instead 
of imprisonment, were required to give 
bonds for observance of all laws hereafter. 
To obtain evidence to secure these convic- 
tions, in addition to the aid of city and 
county officers, over $1,000 was paid for 
private detective service. This was not an 
ordinary occurrence, but it was the most 
Severe punishment ever imposed upon 
liquor-sellers in Jackson, the maximum 
fines and imprisonments being imposed in 
many of the eases. The circuit judge and 
county attorney are excellent officials, are 
in hearty sympathy with strict enforce- 
ment of our prohibition laws, and, in 
case of future convictions of the same of- 
fenders, will see that maximum sentences, 
as well as the suspended sentences and the 
collections of forfeited bonds, are enforced. 

As a rule, in this State, men who are 


Sponsors for such statements as are con-— 


tained in the article referred to will 
Swear, when subpenaed before grand 
juries, that in truth they know nothing 
of liquor-selling, nor of any fact or person 
that will aid in such investigation. 

Sale of pure alcohol, for strictly me- 
dicinal purposes, in small quantities, and 
under rigid regulations, is legally author- 
wed, when made by licensed druggists. 
Such druggists are required to take out 
Federal liquor license to avoid punishment 
under Federal laws. Our druggists, how- 
ever, so far as I am informed, neither sell, 
hor are suspected of selling, liquor con- 
trary to law. 

Of course, there are some violations of 
all laws, but our liquor laws are as well 
enforced as the laws prohibiting gambling, 
Pistol-carrying, Sabbath desecration, dis- 
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turbance of the peace, and some other 
offences. 

That our prohibition laws do immense- 
ly curtail the selling and use of intoxi- 
eating liquors is manifest to all intelligent 
and fair-minded men who have seen our 
laws tested; and is demonstrated by the 
immense expenditure of time, money, and 
work made by the brewery and liquor in- 
terests in their constant effort to discredit 
and repeal prohibition legislation. 

As a matter of fairness to the prohibi- 
tion cause, as well as of justice to the 
people of Mississippi, an overwhelming 
majority of whom firmly believe in pro- 
hibition, I respectfully ask the publica- 
tion of this correction of the article men- 
tioned. Very truly, 

EK. F. Noe, 
Governor. 








The Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In reviewing the failure of pro- 
hibition in the South it was distinctly 
stated that there was a greater interest 
in the enforcement of the law evidenced in 
Mississippi and North Carolina than in 
the other States, and the writer had sup- 
posed his statements made it plain that 
Governor Noel was an ardent advocate of 
the measure, and doing his utmost to en- 
force that law. 

Governor Noel is correct in the state- 
ment that all the criminal laws in 
Mississippi are better enforced than _be- 
fore. On January Ist there were about 
1,800 convicts in the State penitentiary 
as compared with 1,300 four years before. 
The very amount of liquor sold in Mis- 
sissippi to-day under this improved law 
enforcement shows how impossible prohi- 
bition is in practice. 

Mississippi officials are undoubtedly 
honest, but it remains a fact that liquor 
is being sold in the principal cities of the 
State, and in many of the towns, openly 
enough for a stranger within the gates to 
secure all he desires, and that one city, 
Vicksburg, is defying the Governor, and, 
so far, with success. 

When the prohibition laws went into 
effect there were but ‘six open saloon 
counties in the State. Now liquor can be 
bought in nearly all, if not all, the coun- 
ties. Mississippi is a State without large 
cities (the largest having less than 25,000 
population, of which a large percentage 
is negro), and the enforcement of the 
law ought to be easier than in the other 
prohibition States. 

Wholesalers in Memphis, which city is 
the market for the northern and central 
portions of the State, say that they sell 
about as much liquor in Mississippi as 
they did before prohibition. (It is un- 
fortunate that names and actual figures 
cannot be given, but it is manifestly im- 
possible where the traffic is contrary to 
law, Tennessee, also, being a prohibition 
State). While a State law cannot, of 
course, apply to interstate business, any 
law or doctrine must take the blame for 
all the evil that it develops, and it is un- 
deniable that where the Mississippian was 
formerly Gontent with his single drink at 
the bar, he now orders his liquor by the 
quart or the case from Memphis and New 
Orleans, and that car-loads of whiskey 
come into the State every day. 
Conditions in Mississippi are better 
than they were before prohibition, but 
only in so far as the prohibition law has 
acted as regulation, as was pointed out in 
the original article in reference to the 
prohibition section as a whole. Missis- 
sippi has an immense negro population, 
and the dives were crime-breeding, but 
strict regulation would have wiped these 
out, and much more effectively than pro- 
hibition, which has bred a defiance of the 
law in the dominant race, and which is 
giving the coming generation a dangerous 
disrespect for the law as a whole. Mis- 
sissippi never tried regulation. It 
“jumped into prohibition with both feet.” 

Governor Noel excepts to statements 
that Vicksburg is “ wide open.” Any per- 
son can buy a drink. from established dis- 
pensers, and may walk into a leading hotel 
bar and get his liquor as easily as on 
Broadway. Liquor is as easy to buy in 
Vicksburg as it is in New York City. 
This Governor Noel denies, then prac- 
tically admits. 

A mistake may have been made in the 
article'as to the amount of-fines collected 
from“ blind-tigers,” ete, in Jackson, the 
figures having been secured from a reliable 
Jackson newspaper, but by lessening the 
amount collected, the Governor merely 
weakens his own cause. If Governor 
Noel’s detectives cannot find “ boot-leg- 
gers” and “ blind-tigers ” in Jackson and 
the other cities they have not the percep- 
tion of the ordinary visitor. 

The writer called attention to the fact 
that the violators do not fear fines; they 
do fear jail. Whether jail sentences are 
“ suspended ” or not enforced at all, the 
truth remains that violation of the liquor 
law in Mississippi has seldom cost a term 
in jail. The fact that it is extremely 
difficult to get sufficient evidence to ‘con- 
vict violators tends to show that the law 
is not popular, The writer did not under- 
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take to argue either for or against pro- 
hibition, and the one conclusion that he 
drew was that laws which are not sup- 
ported by publie sentiment cannot be en- 
foreed. That is true of prohibition 
whether in Maine or in Mississippi. 

Governor Noel may be sincere in the be- 
lief that prohibition is effective; in that 
ease he needs to disguise himself as a pri- 
vate citizen and tour his own State. He 
will find liquor being sold in back rooms, 
procurable frofm bell-boys in the hotels, 
and peddled through the allevs. He will 
find that the law has stopped the manu- 
facture of liquors by Mississippi capital, 
but that thousands of gallons are being 
shipped in from New Orleans, St. Louis, 
and Memphis. 

That liquor is being sold is no reflection 
on Governor Noel or on the Mississippi 
officials. Vicksburg would be “dry” to- 
morrow if the people wished it—but it is 
not “dry.” 

No reference was made to violations by 
druggists in the original article. 

Governor Noel has written at length, 
but he has contradicted no specific fact 
(except in generalities) besides the 
amount of fines collected in the Jackson 
Police Court, which is immaterial. The 
only question is whether prohibition pro- 
hibits. The writer says it does not, and, 
even in the face of the protest of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who won the Demo- 
cratic nomination and the Governorship 
after a campaign that was marked by his 
almost violent advocacy of prohibition, the 
writer is persuaded that his original state- 
ments are true in every essential. 

I am, sir, 
R. E. PrircHarp. 


Shark Oil 

For many years cod-liver oil has been 
extracted from a fish called the dogfish as 
well as from the famous codfish, and after 
it has been refined and in a measure de- 
odorized it is very difficult to detect the 
difference, while the best medical author- 
ities declare it to be as valuable as the 
pure codfish product. 

During the past few months a new in- 
dustry has been started in the Hawaiian 





Islands, where the sea swarms. with 
sharks. These fish are caught and the 


oil is removed and put through a refining 
process that removes the rank taste and 
odor, making the product very similar to 
the very finest refined cod-liver oil. The 
new product is excellent for lubricating, 
and is finding a ready market with those 
who desire an extra grade for fine ma- 
chinery. 

Shark oil is equal in every way to 
other fish-oils, and it is believed that the 
new product will have a large sale. 





News from Pitcairn 


THE Glasgow bark Wendur, on her ar- 
rival at Plymouth recently, brought news 
of the inhabitants of Pitcairn Island, that 
lonely little speck of land in the Pacific 
between Australia and South America, 
where the descendants of the Bounty muti- 
neers are still living. 

It was late on the night of November 
19th last, said Captain G. H. Blackstock, 
of the Wendur, “ when the bark was driv- 
ing ahead at about eight knots, that his 
lookout man was startled by being hailed. 
There had been no sign of shipping for 
days, and in the solitary. ocean waste 
they did not expect to be challenged 
by a human voice asking the name of 
the ship. 

Again the ery rang out, and then, in 
the brilliant moonlight they saw a crowd- 
ed small boat. At first it was thought 
there had been a shipwreck and that these 
were the survivors. Captain Blackstock 
had his ship hove to, and then the boat 
came alongside, the occupants, seventeen 
men and one woman, asking permission 
to come on board. . 

They explained that they were natives 
of Pitcairn Island, and had covered six- 
teen. miles in their frail little craft just 
to intercept and exchange greetings with 
the Wendur, which had been seen some 
hours before from their look-out on: the 
mountain top. 

“The visitors,” says Captain Black- 
stock, “were particularly homely, very 
polite, and hospitable. They said that on 
an average they only saw twenty vessels 
annually. At present there are one hun- 
dred and fifty inhabitants on Piteairn 
Island, women being in the great major- 
ity. The men depend for supplies* on 
trading fruit with passing vessels, while 
money collected from passing ships is 
given to the women, who buy clothing 
from a trading schooner which comes once 
a year to the island.” 

The woman who visited the Wendur was 
Mrs. Christian. She stated that Mr. 
Christian, now ninety-one years of age, 
was the oldest inhabitant. He is a grand- 
son of the original Fletcher Christian, 


_ who was leader of the mutineers of the 


Bounty, and first landed on the island 
with eight other Englishmen, six Polyne- 
sian men, and twelve Polynesian women. 





It was in April, 1789, that the crew of 
the Bounty, which had been sent by the 
government to Tahiti to collect breadfruit 
plants for the West Indies, rose against 
Captain Bligh, who was in command, and 
set him adrift with eighteen men in an 
open boat. In 1790 nine of the mutineers, 
under their ringleader, Christian, made 
their home on Piteairn Island. The 
island is only two and a half miles long 
and a mile wide. In the center is a hill 
1,008 feet high. The soil is fertile, pro- 
ducing yams, breadfruit, bananas, and 
sweet potatoes. 





Bricks from Lava 


A coMPANY has erected a great plant at 
Honolulu where bricks will be made from 
lava. 

It is said that methods have been dis- 
covered by which the lava from volcanoes 
can be used in the manufacture of brick 
and other building blocks, and that these 
will be very durable. If the scheme is a 
success bricks for paving as well as build 
ing purposes will be made. 

At Honolulu, where the plant is now in 
operation, the owners are supplying ma- 
terial for the construction of extensive 
military quarters, and private individuals 
are using the new material for construct- 
ing dwellings, which are expected to be 
more substantial than many of the former 
types of dwellings constructed in that and 
other cities. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA." 25 cents a 
bottle. o*. 





Uss BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. 4%. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


FOOD IN SERMONS 


Feed the Dominie Right and the Sermons 
Are Brilliant. 





A conscientious, hard-working, and suc- 
cessful clergyman writes: “I am glad to 
bear testimony to the pleasure and increased 
measure of efficiency and health that have 
come to me from adopting Grape-Nuts food 
as one of my articles of diet. 

“For several years I was much distressed 
during the early part of each day by indiges- 
tion. My breakfast seemed to turn sour, 
and failed to digest. After dinner the head- 
ache and other symptoms following the 
breakfast would wear away, only to return, 
however, next morning. 

“Having heard of Grape-Nuts food, I 
finally concluded to give it a trial. I made 
my breakfasts of Grape-Nuts with cream, 
toast, and Postum. The result was sur- 
prising in improved health and total! absence 
of the distress that had, for so long a time, 
followed the morning meal. 

“My digestion became once more satis- 
factory, the headaches ceased, and the old 
feeling of energy returned. Since that time 
I have always had Grape-Nuts food on my 
breakfast table. 

“T was delighted to find, also, that 
whereas before I began to use Grape-Nuts 
food I was quite nervous, and became easily 
wearied in the work of preparing sermons 
and in study, a marked sp mage in this 
respect resulted from the change in my diet. 

“T am convinced that Grape-Nuts food 
produced this result, and helped me to a 
sturdy condition of mental and physical 
strength. 

“T have known of several persons who 
were formerly troubled as I was, and who 
have been helped, as I have been, by the use 
of Grape-Nuts food on my recommenda- 
tion.” Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





MELLOW 
AS 
MOONLIGHT 


(CASCADE 


The best of grain—honest distillation 
and purification—real age. That's why 
Cascade is rich, pure ani wholesome. 

Original bottling has old gold label. 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn. 100 
















Finance 


THE INCOME TAX AND THE INVESTOR 


ITH the vote of only five more 
States needed to make effective the 
proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution giving Congress power to levy 
a tax on incomes, adoption of the 
measure seems almost a certainty. 
As the question has come to be 
better understood, opposition has 
become less and less, until, within 
the past few months, favorable action has been taken 
hy ten different State Legislatures. With one State 
after another falling into line, and with the strong 
probability that the outcome of last fall’s election 
will in several cases cause reconsideration of un- 
favorable action already taken, there seems to be an 
excellent chance that the five votes still needed will 
come in before the end of the year. 

With Congress empowered to “ lay and collect a'tax 
om incomes from whatever source derived,” the speedy 
enactment of some sort of an income tax is sure to 
follow. Just what form it will take it is impossible 
to tell, but even as early as this it is plain that the 
tax will only start with incomes fairly high in the 
scale and that it will inerease as incomes grow larger. 
The project most widely approved, perhaps, is to start 
with a tax of two per cent. on incomes of between 
$5,000 and $10,000, this tax being gradually increased 
and reaching its maximum of five per cent. on incomes 
of $100,000 or over. Under such a law, for example, 
an income of less than $5,000 would be exempt, an 
income of $5,000 would be taxed $100 a year, and an 
income of $100,000 would be taxed $5,000 a year. 

In considering this question of the proposed ineome 
tax, it must be borne in mind from the very outset 
that the tax is not additional but designed to take 
the place of taxes already in force. The government 
has plenty of money; revenues are adequate. It is‘not 
that they may be increased that a tax is to be placed 
on incomes. That is to be done in order that the worst 
tax of all, the tariff, can be cut down. From that 
source is derived about half the money on which the 
government is run. If the tariff is to be lowered, it 
means a lowering of the government’s income. That 
will have to be made up in some other way. The 
income tax, its friends claim, is the proper .substitute. 
The old revenue-producing taritf with its levy on the 
many for the good of the few, they point out, is 
doomed. In its place, let Congress be authorized to 
enact an income tax, a revenue-producing measure 
putting the burden on shoulders able to bear, it. 

To a great many people who haven’t given the mat- 
ter much attention one way or another, that is a new 
view of the case. To pay an income tax of one 
hundred or two hundred or five hundred dollars in a 
jump sum—that is a mighty disagreeable proposition 
if the burden is simply to be added to those already 
being borne. But if this new tax is really to take the 
place of one already being paid, and is going to be con- 
siderably: less, the proposition is entirely different. 

Under the present tariff, how much of a tax is 
being levied on the average man’s income? That de- 
pends, the reply is made, upon whether his income is 
such that a substantial portion of it is spent for 
dutiable goods. Very well, then, take the case of the 
man whose income is $5,000 a year, the lowest amount 
likely to be affected by the proposed income tax. 
What percentage of what he spends goes to pay the 
duties which have been levied on the things he buys? 
Two per cent.? Certainly; the tariff charges on the 
Wearing apparel alone which he buys for himself and 
his family during the course of a year amount to 
more than $100. Five per cent.? More than that; 
$250 certainly wouldn’t cover the duties, many of 
them fifty to one hundred per cent., on many of the 
things he buys. Ten per cent.? At least that much. 
Probably a good deal more in most cases, but on the 
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By Franklin Escher 


average at least that much. Call it ten per cent. then. 
How does that compare with what he would have to 
pay under the proposed income tax? Nothing at all 
on an income of less than $5,000. Two per cent. on an 
income of between $5,000 and $10,000. <A big differ- 
ence there. Adoption of the income tax will not, of 
course, mean the abolition of the tariff as a whole; 
the consumer will still have something to pay; but it 
will mean the reduction, to a reasonable amount, of 
what he has to pay. His income tax and what he will 
still have to pay for tariff charges, combined, will be 
a lot less than what he is paying now. 

But where, if the $5,000-a-year man is to pay so 
much less than he is paying now and the less-than- 
$5,000-a-year man is to’ pay nothing at all, is the 
government’s revenue to come from? Every year, as 
the country grows, the budget gets bigger. If the 
great middle class is to pay less into. the national 
treasury, some other class, obviously, will have to pay 
more. With the proposed tax starting on incomes of 
$5,000 and increasing as incomes increase, it is plain 
enough that it is upon the very wealthy that the 
burden is going to fall. The man whose income is 
$1,000 or $5,000 or even $10,000 a year is going to pay 
less than he is paying now. It is the man whose in- 
come runs into big figures who is going to be called 
upon to make up the difference. 

To the man of large possessions, earned or inherited, 
it no doubt seems as though this proposal to shift upon 
lim the burden at present borne by the great middle 
class were unjust and unfair, but the fact neverthe- 
less remains that the coming change is no more than 
the readjustment of a highly inequitable state of 
things. We have had the tariff with us so long that 
it has come to be regarded as a natural condition for 
the middle-class consumer to be, paying out anywhere 
from five to fifteen per cent. of his income for the pro- 
tection of industries which long ago ceased to need 
protection. But that condition of things, while it may 


shave been right and necessary fifty years or twenty- 


five years ago, is right and necessary no longer, and 
the consumer is demanding that the burden be taken 
off him and put somewhere else. The fact that this 
eighteenth-century idea about manufacturers’ protec- 
tion has lasted down to the present, he says, is no 
reason why it should last indefinitely; it’s time now 
that an end should be put to this muleting of the 
masses, and that those who enjoy a greater share of 
the government’s protection should be made to pay 
proportionately. 

On the investment markets the effect of such a shift 
in taxation cannot but be beneficial. It cannot be 
argued that there will be only the same amount of 
surplus income available for investment in securities, 
for the rich will buy just as many securities whether 
they pay this additional tax or not, while in the case 
of people of moderate means there will be a surplus 
for investment where there has never been a surplus 
before. With the man of large means the payment of 
this tax will mean simply the foregoing of some luxury 
for which the money would otherwise be spent. In 
hundreds of thousands of cases among the great middle 
classes, on the other hand, this cutting down of the 
present onerous tariff tax will mean a surplus at the 
end of the vear available for investment, or for deposit 
in the savings-bank—which amounts to the same thing. 

Another most important consideration in connection — 
with this tendency which the income tax will have to 
popularize investment, is the more reasonable feeling 
toward the corporations which widened ownership of 
their securities may reasonably be expected to en- 
gender. Nothing is more conducive to a fair attitude 
toward big business in general than the actual pos- 
session of corporation securities in however modest 
amount. The more people there are who own bonds 
and shares of the country’s great industrial and rail- 


road enterprises, the less people there are whose ears 
are open to demagogie clamor. If the income tay ye. 
sults in the purchase of securities by a large niinher 
of those who have never purchased them befoio, jt 
will be an influence of incalculable benefit not oniy to 


the big corporations themselves, but to the gejeral 
business of the country. 

As to the claim that the imposition of an income 
tax will hurt the price of securities because ii wil] 
lessen ‘the yield obtainable from them, a very |ittle 
figuring is all that is necessary to see how slight this 
influence is. An income of $5,000, we will say. is de- 
rived from a principal of $100,000, invested in one 
hundred five-per-cent. bonds. On the income in ues- 
tion, $5,000, the proposed tax of two per cent. would 
amount to $100, or just $1 for each bond. Instead of 
each bond yielding $50 annually, in other words, cach 
bond would yield $49. 

There is a difference, of course, between a bond on 
a 4.90 per cent. basis and a bond on a 5 per cent. 
basis, but it is very much of a question indeed 
whether the change would make any difference at all 
in price. A man having money to invest and wanting 
to put it into a bond would not be apt to draw much 
of a distinction between a bond yielding him $49 a 
year and one yielding him $50 a year. This proposed 
tax, moreover, is not a tax on bonds in general. and 
will affect only those bonds the interest on which goes 
to make up individuals’ incomes in excess of $5,000. 
The income from the vast amount of bonds held by 
banks,’ insurance companies, and other institutions 
will not be taxed. Indeed, the proportion of bonds 
that will be affected to the whole amount outstanding 
will be very small. If the tax is an influence on bond 
prices at all, it is an influence so slight and exerted 
on so small a part of the market that it can be re- 
garded as negligible. The opponent of the income tax 
whose opposition is based on the harm which the tax 
is likely to do to the price of securities will have a 
hard time to prove his case. 

Concerning the possibility that while the first in- 
come tax levied may be very moderate, subsequent 
legislation may make the tax far more burdensome, 
it can only be said that if an income tax is the right 
way to raise revenue and more revenue is needed, the 
country can better stand an increase in that tax than 
in any other. As it stands now, the need for more 
revenue is met by Congress levying special excise taxes 
(as was done during the Spanish War), the weight of 
which is felt chiefly by the middle and lower classes. 
With Congress empowered to impose a tax on incomes, 
it is true that a sudden need for more revenue will 
see both an increase in the rate and a lowering of the 
“exemption point,” but even at that the position of 
the man of moderate means will be far better than it 
is at present. The income tax during such times will 
be so adjusted as to make him bear his share, but he 
will be free from the indiscriminate taxation which 
Congress at present, under the circumstances, has 
power to levy. During time of war when there is 
need for greatly increased revenue, incomes of con- 
siderably less than $5,000 would probably be taxed, 
but the amount collected will he less under the new 
system than under the old. The man of moderate 
means has little to fear from any tax which may be 
imposed upon his income. 

A better realization of these things is responsible 
for the present popularity of the proposed measure, 
and its rapid ratification by a number of States. 
Every other leading country, with the exception of 
France, has ‘an’ income tax, and the working of the 
system over a. long series of years has amply demon- 
strated its soundness. There is nothing experimental 
ahout giving Congress power to tax incomes. It is a 
system which has been thoroughly tried out and found 
a right and logical way of raising revenues. 


























To prick the bubbles of the air 


A NEW GERMAN GUN FOR DESTROYING WAR BALLOONS. IT IS 
MOUNTED ON AN AUTOMOBILE, AND'CAN RE FIRED VERTICALLY 


THE MOTOR’S EVER-WIDENING SPHERE 


. 


An automobile street-cleaner 
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THIS MACHINE, WHICH WAS TESTED IN THE STREETS OF NEW YORK CITY fv 
CENTLY, COMBINES A BROOM, A SUCTION APPARATUS, AND A WATER-SUPP) + 


RE- 
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Ask for the brand that has made Cocktail 
drinking popular. Accept no substitute. 
Simply strain through 
cracked ice, and serve. 


ini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey 
patio’ A mest popular. Atallgood dealers. 





ABOTTLED 
DELIGHT 





Not only the best AMERICAN 
Champagne but the very best 
CHAMPAGNE money can buy 


Served by the discriminating 
tese everywhere 











Tetrazzini Shares Honors With 
The Russian Orchestra 


_, TeTRAzzIN1’S concert tour of the United 
States was a veritable series of ovations. 
Beginning at San Francisco, where she sang 
on Christmas eve to an audience of more 
than 100,000 delighted hearers assembled on 
a public street, and ending with the recent 
final concert at the great New York Hip- 
podrome, her tour was marked by triumph 
after triumph. 

The other sensational event was the tour 
of the Imperial Russian Balalaika Court 
Orchestra, The balalaika, originally a 
primitive peasant’s instrument with a tone 
similar to that of a mandolin, is at present 
the most famous instrument in Russia, and 
this popularity is due to the conductor of 
this orchestra, Vassili Vassilievitch Andreeff. 
He has developed and improved the bala- 
iika into a novel orchestra of great range, 
with instruments varying in size from that 
of a mandolin to a small-sized double bass. 

The technical skill and precision of the 
twenty-five gifted players of this organiza- 
tion are simply astonishing, while the effect 
of the whole orchestra is soft and rich— 

Music something like that produced by our 
mandolin, only wonderfully more velvety, 
that fades away to a singing whisper or flows 
into a liquid tone like the ches of zithers 
I crystal halls.” 

sn’t that make you long to hear this 
Wonderful musie? And the best part of it 
s: You can hear it—and Tetrazzini’s match- 
®ss voice, too. Their concert tours are 
over, but they still play and sing, and will 
red on playing and singing to future genera- 
lons, for their art is preserved for all time 
on Victor Records. Four new Tetrazzini 
tecords, made right after the completion of 
Bal tour, and four selections by the famous 
dlalaika Orchestra, have just been issued 
with the May list of New Victor Records. 
‘ All this delightful music is yours to hear 
2 enever you want if you are fortunate 
View to possess a Victor or a Victor- 
an rola. But even if you haven’t one of 
®se wonderful instruments, you can hear 
; P music at any Victor dealer’s. He will 
ily be too glad to play any of these records 
You want to hear. 4*» 





HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


The Gentler View 


DOMESTICATING ART 
By Florida Pier 


GALLERIES wherein are exhibited art 
objects of any kind whatsoever seem to 
bring out all that is most domestic in the 
nature of those people who make the roynd 
of the exhibit directly behind or before 
you. It is doubtful if any of us have ever 
visited such a place without overhearing 
one voice condemn as beyond redemption 
a museum piece, with: “I wouldn’t care 
to live with it, though.” One of Turner’s 
extremely spacious canvases in his early 
panoramic style is gazed at by two quiet 
little ladies, and left with this final, in- 
evitable remark. It is the ultimatum de- 
livered by the majority, and one is so put 
to it to know how they came, one and all, 
to regard as the last test of what is beau- 
tiful its adaptability for fitting into their 
more or less tasteless abodes. _It proves 
that they are to a man entirely satisfied 
with their household ornaments; a depres- 
sing conclusion, as it has always seemed 
likely, and charitable to believe, that those 
inanimate objects which cluster around 
us do so, not by our will, but by our weak 
good nature in not refusing to inherit the 
blunders of our parents and the crass- 
nesses of our friends. It is equally de- 
ducible that whatever, after close inspec- 
tion, remains stubbornly outside the bi- 
belot class, has shown itself worthy of 
their condemnation; perhaps because, on 
its refusing to grant them admittance to a 
world not of their ken where it holds a 
high place on grounds t.ey cannot at all 
make out, the only self-respecting course 
left open to them is the recrimination of 
denying that it would be welcome in the 
only worlds where they have any place at 
all—which are, of course, their homes. 

It seems impossible to believe that they 
apply the same test to everything else with 
which they come in contact. Short work 
would be made of the people we meet if 
they were to be dismissed summarily on 
our not wishing to live with them; for 
whom, when it comes to that, do we want 
to live with? We live with people either 
by an accident over which we have had no 
control, and cannot remedy, or because it 
is the only way to assure not seing too 
much of ourselves, and more than a little 
of them. We do not like scenery because 
it would or would not prove amenable to 
being converted into a front lawn—even 
the stupidest of us have not reached that 
point; it is, in a word, only works of art 
that reveal us in this determinedly domes- 
tic phase, and works of art we must and 
will reduce to furniture. When they show 
themselves not reducible, we question their 
worth as works of art. 

And after all we are, if nothing else, 
utilitarian, for what, if we. cannot use 
cabinets as wardrobes and pictures as wall 
decorations is the earthly use, as far as 
we are concerned, of their existing at 
all? We cannot extravagantly admire 
them, and that is the only alternative to 
using them comfortably. If we admired 
them, then the entire question would “be 
different, or else never raised at all. To 
admire is to make pilgrimages, to fee] that 
what we admire most is rightfully difficult 


‘of ‘access, to prefer it so, and not to dream 


of possession, unless we are very great 





people indeed, but, on the contrary, to 
doubt so much as hardly to consider for a 
moment our right to be singled out from 
the rest of mankind for a owning and 
housing of something we declare by the 
homage we pay it to be beyond ownership. 
Having dwelt on the opposite of that very 
general instinct to domesticate art, the 
domesticating tribe seem but to have had 
their drollness emphasized, rather than 
to have had it in the least explained 
away. 

Fancy their not for a moment wondering 
if either they or their household gods. 
would be rendered out of scale and forever 
reduced by the introduction of so consid- 
erable a gem, but all trippingly and 
blithely deciding that the gem, not having 
those folksy, livable qualities it should 
have, need not retain their attention long- 
er, and they can, on having discovered that 
about it, pass on to something else. The 
number of things we “ wouldn’t care to 
live with though” perhaps accounts for 
the record time in which galleries can and 
have been done. 


On Skipping in Books 


When a book is difficult of reading, 
when it is, in fact, a book which nothing 
but a moral resolve or a stimulating com- 
panion would ever have led to one’s read- 
ing, the odd discovery is made that the 
question of understanding it depends en- 
tirely on having the reckless bravery to 
make an almost immoral dash through the 
stiffer bits. It is not to be thought for a 
moment that skipping is advised. If one 
skips, one is in some way pushed ont of 
the book, and never can a ‘satisfactory 
re-entrance be made. It is oaly stated 
that, if one has not the hardihood to work 
up’to a certain speed, the knotty points 
cannot be at all grasped. When an author 
so immersed in his subject as almost to 
have sunk out of sight starts out with a 
premise or. a hypothetical question, the 
tyro at books of such a solidity does not 
dare plod. To plod is to be obliged to 
understand each sentence or section of a 
sentence as it comes‘and to fit the next 
on it, keeping the narrow road of the au- 
thor’s meaning, without missing a step of 
his orderly march. This requires a mind 
of parts. For celebration, which is half 
dogged intention and half hopeful intui- 


tion, an entirely different method is 
necessary. 
Read fast, read at a pace which 


might almost be called pellmell, do not 
stop for a doubt of what it is all about, 
go as fast as you can, and when you grasp, 
reeling, the final period, it is ten to one 
that you will have in some way reached 
your goal with an understanding of what 
you have come through. You could not 
say from what words you tore the idea in 
passing; in going back over the ground you 
are baffled by the network of deliberate 
phrasing, but all lawlessly, inexplicably, 
and admittedly even by those who know, 
your speed achieved the result of prevent- 
ing your stumbling, and by a_ happy 
miracle your desire has outrun your 
stupidity. 


























- MR. BROWN’S SEA CASTLE 


AFTER SPENDING TWENTY-TWO YEARS ABOARD THIS YACHT, WHICH HAS RE- 
MAINED ANCHORED OFF BRIGHTLINGSEA, ENGLAND, DURING THAT ENTIRE PERIOD 


WITH STEAM UP AND FULLY MANNED, THE OWNER, 
NAMED BROWN, HAS JUST BEEN COMPELLED TO PAY AN 
MR. BROWN CLAIMED THAT HIS YACHT WAS NOT A RESI- 


ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


AN ECCENTRIC AMERICAN 
INCOME TAX AS AN 


DENCE, AND THREATENED TO LEAVE BRIGHTLINGSEA IF TAXED. HE IS STILL THERE. 
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L a MILWAUKEE 
) "WEFINEST 


BEER A 
See po 


delicacy of flavor and 
character predominate 


INSIST ON 


Always 
The Same 
Good Old 


Correspondence invited direct. 


MILWAUKEE WIS 


Conveniently wash at any time or 
at any place, and always have a 
Clean Towel and Wash Rag, Fine 
Soap and New Comb in your kit. 


Provide yourself whenever 
you're travelling with the 


Scott Tourist Package 


It fits in your pocket 
24 for $2.00 


Each packet contains 6 Scot - Tissue 
Towels, a Wash Rag, Toilet Soap, Scott 
Sani-Komb, and a packet of Sani-Tissue. 

Send your $2 today ($2.40 if west of 
Mississippi River) and learn the meaning 
of comfort and cleanliness when travelling. 


SCOTT PAPER CO., Phitedeiotiay Pav 
OF Ancient Lineage 
handed down from [andee 
1810 ancestry 
OLD 
OVERHOLT 
RYE 


a whiskey with a charac- £ , 
ter—a delicious rich mel- & 
lowness all its own 








A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


|e Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 








separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 











Manufactured by 


J. M. 
HUBER 


NEW YORK 
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THE LONG, DRAMATIC DUEL BETWEEN SCIENCE AND THE CRIM- 
INAL BRAIN, WITH ITS ALTERNATION OF SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


By George Jean Nathan 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HE international rivalry between 
armor plate and the big guns, in 
whieh each of the great world 
Powers is hopefully seeking to 
evolve a species of the former that 
will beat a species of the latter, 
and vice versa, has its analogy in 
the world of -business, where there 
is being fought, and for a century 
has been fought, the battle between the makers of 
safes and the breakers of safes. The safes are the 
armor plate, representing protection; the  safe- 
breakers, the guns, representing assault. And the 
story of this latter conflict, that has been going on 
since the first receptacle for valuables was designed 
about one hundred years ago, shows forth as brilliant 
a picture of a tilt between two classes of society as 
time’s records have ever shown. 

“There is nothing made by the hand of man that 
cannot be unmade by the hand of man.” It is this 
familiar quotation that the makers of safes, since the 
first safe was made and opened, have sought to prove 
fallacious; and it is this same quotation that the 
safe-breakers, since one of their number broke open 
the first safe, have sought to prove correct. And 
although to-day the defensive powers appear to have 
the decisive upper hand, that upper hand has been 
gained only after a struggle of wits extending over 
the entire period of modern business. How long, more- 
over, the hand will correctly bear its present adjective 








After fighting ineffectually with their tools against 
the walls of these newer safes, the safe-breakers—about 
sixty-five years ago—figured it out that the makers, 
in their effort to perfect the walls of the safe, had 
failed to keep pace in the matter of improving the 
door of the safe. And the Criminal Brain at once 
began to scheme against the door, which the safe- 
maker had seemingly forgotten in his haste to make 
the sides unassailable. Then came the era of the 
wedge. At this stage of the tilt, the tiny cracks 
above and beneath the safe door were hit upon as 
the lines of least resistance, and, by the use of muffled 
hammers, drills, and wedges, the safe-breakers man- 
aged either to break open the door or, by widening 
the crack above or below it, to insert saws and 
separate it from the bolts. No sooner had the Crim- 
inal Brain hit upon this method, however, than its 
foe, the Inventive Brain, designed an_ interlocking 
door, seconded by a series of protecting flanges that 
eliminated the dangerous cracks. With the body of 
the safe proper thus protected against his skill, the 
safe-breaker was again baffled, until one of his num- 
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There is nothing made by the hand of man that cannot be unmade by the hand of man 


remains for the newspaper of to-morrow or the day 
after to-morrow to chronicle—maybe, indeed, for to- 
night’s special edition. 

The first safe, as we know safes, was invented about 
a century ago by a man named Fitzgerald, and opened 
by a man named Reim. Or, to be more exact, a dupli- 
cate of the initial safe, serving its purpose in a 
financial establishment, succumbed to the cunning of 
the initial safe-breaker. This first safe in the records 
of the safe-maker versus safe-breaker battle was, 
judged from modern standards, a clumsy affair indeed, 
and yet it marked the first step in the increasingly 
intricate campaign of the concealing of valuables. The 
Fitzgerald safe was made of iron and was built square. 
It was a formidable thing to look at, and appeared 
invulnerable as far as the powers of the dark were 
concerned, It attracted world-wide attention, and was 
proclaimed to be the undoubted herald of a new day 
in the protection of property. Imagine, then, the sub- 
sequent consternation when it was discovered one 
morning that the Criminal Brain had opened the safe 
(and hauled away its contents) by the simple method 
of drilling a hole in the side and opening the lock 
from within. Here was something the safe-maker had 
not taken into consideration. He had worked on a 
lock that could not be opened from the outside, but 
had not thought about the possibility of opening it 
from the inside. As a result, there came about the 
second stage in the tilt.. “We must make the walls 
of the safe of some metal that cannot be drilled,” de- 
‘cided the makers. Steel was employed, and tempo- 


rarily the breakers were nonplussed. But one night 
there came along a Criminal Brain with a new kind 
of drill, and safe number two fell before its cunning. 
Science, however, came to the aid of the safe-maker, 
steel of another kind was made which would withstand 
the drills, and again the safe-breaker was baftled. 





ber figured out that, while the body of the receptacle 
itself had been safeguarded in every way by the 
makers, the central object of the invention—the lock— 
still remained vulnerable. And, as a result, tlie era of 
lock-attack came about. In those days, the lock was 
built out and was a thing apart from the body of the 
safe. It afforded a comparatively easy attack for the 
Criminal Brain, which decided that it was not to be 
opened in the manner in which a lock is usually 
opened, but that it was to be attacked as an object 
separate from the body of the safe. Drills were 
brought into play, the lock spindles were broken, and 
the safe was opened. . Then the locks were made part 
of the body of the safe and, for approximately ten 
years, the safe-makers had the safe-breakers out- 
witted. 

This brings us to about fifty years ago, and to the 
melodramatic beginning of the more modern phase 
of the conflict, to the introduction into the battle of 
explosives on the part of the criminals. In the period 
of ten years during which the Criminal Brain found 
itself beaten by the Scientific Brain it did not- stop 
working, planning, experimenting, and scheming; and 
the result of all its scheming took the form of nitro- 
glycerin. Here, again, was an element the safe-maker 
of those days had failed to take into consideration, 
and for many a year subsequently the battle between 
the two .sides became fiéreer and more complex than 
ever. Finding that tools alone would avail them 
nothing against the sturdy structures of steel that 
the safe-makers had invented, the safe-breakers en- 
listed, by way of what a prominent safe expert calls 
“secondary assault,” the explosive. With the aid of 
drills which, while they could no longer make open- 
ings, still retained sufficient strength to make cracks 
in the safe, the explosive was given a hold and the 
door of the safe subsequently forced out. Where 
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drills proved ineffective against the metal the Criminal 
Brain discovered that all that was necessary to cir- 
cumvent the safe-maker was to serape off a line of the 
paint on the safe and, along the scraped channel thus 
made, to “soup” the explosive—that is, to work the 
nitroglycerin into and down the surface erack by 
means of a hold manufactured from some such sub- 
stance as damp clay, putty, or the like. A third way 
was to pour the explosive in a crack, however tiny, 
near the top of the safe door, and, by means of ‘a 
suction pump, to draw it down into the safe. 

If the safe-breakers believed that they had out- 
witted the safe-makers in turn for any leneth of 
time, however, they were doomed to disappointment, 
for here again, as before, the Scientific Brain out- 
generaled them. Paint was eliminated entirely from 
the surfaces of the safes and, in addition, the walls 
were made, not of one species of steel, but of two. 
Soft and hard steel, in alternate layers, that have now 
come to the five-ply point and will break the strongest 
drill, were tested and put into effective use. Thus 
was the drill beaten. Then the door was further pro- 
tected by making it, when closed, a part of the solid, 
even safe surface. Every possible suspicion of crack 
was thus covered. The air-tight safe, against which 
the use of nitroglycerin is practically impossible, 
sounded the final death-knell of the Criminal Brain 
in this one particular direction. Further protective 
measures in safe construction were the gradual thick- 
ening of the walls; the invention of a safe constructed 
of one continuous plate with round corners and con- 
cealed lock, resembling, in its entirety, a big boiler: 
the general use of chrome steel; an increasingly com- 
plex system of interior arrangement that provides a 
double, sometimes triple, protection, even if the outer 
door of the safe has been opened; a locking device and 
handle covered by a plate with a key lock, so that 
the combination lock is hidden, the lock, in addition, 
having a slip dial which may be removed and kept 
separate; spindles built with offsets, so that they can 
neither be driven in nor pulled out; and, finally, ab- 
solutely perfect interlocking door-jambs that defy 
explosives. 

Appreciating that. effective obstacles had _ been 
thrown in its way and that it was well-nigh impos- 
sible to get into the inside of a safe from the outside, 
the Criminal Brain began to lay its plans toward 
getting into the inside from the inside. And_ here 
still another phase of the constant romance presented 
itself. A number of years ago two prospective safe- 
breakers succeeded in obtaining employment in two 
different safe factories, worked over a period of years 
in the various departments, gained all the information 
that they desired, and, subsequently working together, 
managed to baffle the safe-makers by their skill in 
opening complicated safes in different parts of the 
country. The police were at a loss to understand how 
the safes had been opened, and only upon the appre- 
hension of the two men several years later was it 
learned that the jobs had not been “ inside” ones, as 
was originally suspected, but had really been the work 
of two men who had been initiated into the mysteries 
of safecraft, and had put their knowledge to criminal 
use. This put the safe-makers on their guard, and an 
exceedingly complicated system was immediately put 
into force, whereby not only was the pedigree of every 
workman looked into closely, but the work among thie 
employees was so separated that no one man or two 
men could gather enough information about a sate to 
put it to dangerous use afterward. Furthermore, 
when an employee is discharged, or when he volun- 
tarily leaves his position, his actions are watched, and, 
although the safe companies refuse to discuss this par- 
ticular point, it is a matter of record that any former 
employee of a safe company, who is possessed of in- 
timate information regarding the secrets of that com- 
pany’s safes, is kept under constant surveillance. As 
an illustration of the thoroughness with which this 1s 
done, there may be cited the case of a former super- 
intendent of one of the principal safe companies, who 
was discharged eight years ago for intoxication, who 
subsequently sought and obtained a position as super- 
intendent of an iron foundry in the Middle West, who 
has now held that position for the last seven years, 
who has done his work well, and who is yet kept under 
the eye of a detective in the safe companys py. 
There is not the slightest reason to doubt the mans 
integrity, but as has been suggested by the mans em 
ployer, who knows his superintendent is being watched, 
the safe company seems unwilling to take the slightest 
chance. ; 

These, then, are the main points thus far in 
tournament of wits between the men who make the 
safes and the men who have tried to unmake tiem. 
In a lesser way, and not marking definite steps 1 
the struggle between the forces of protection and the 
forces of assault, there have been resorts to sucli 
trickery as was evidenced in the case of the famous 
robbery of the vault safe of the National Bank of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, thirty-four years 22°, 
which the safe-breakers accomplished principally 
through a set of duplicate keys that had been made 
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from impressions taken of the original keys. But 
robberies such as these are in reality only other 8 
errec 


of “inside” jobs, such as already have been re : 
to, and are not a part of the chronicle of definite steps 
in the survey of the general safe-maker-breake! 
struggle. 


















Our Beetle Plague 


Tur Forest Service estimated in 1908 
that, “on an average since 1870, forest 
fires have yearly cost $50,000,000 in tim- 
per.” We are told that the greater part 
of this damage is preventable by the tak- 
ing of certain precautions against leaving 
sparks and embers behind us in the woods. 
Fire is an accident attributable in nearly 
every case to human negligence. But 
there is another heavy item of loss that 
man is not responsible for, and yet has 
it within his power to prevent, and that 
is the board bill of the bark-boring beetle, 
who kills his millions of trees every year. 
The experts of the Bureau of Entomology 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, who know the forest condi- 
tions of the country thoroughly, figure an 
annual loss of $62,500,000 to standing 
timber due to trees killed and reduced in 
value by forest insects. This loss is 
largely preventable, not by going forth 
with the purpose of exterminating every 
beetle, but by watching lest they increase 
in alarming numbers that will sweep 
through the woods with all the vehemence 
of a slow fire, and leaving a wake of death 
in their train. These insects have their 
natural enemies in other insects, para- 
sites, and climatic conditions that will 
keep the balance even in the long run. 
But once in a while a weakness in the 
numbers of these enemies gives the ma- 





The beetles fly during the late spring and 
early summer, and, having settled them- 
selves, remain in the trees all winter. This 
is the period for human action, either by 
felling the tree and burning or soaking 
the logs or barking the standing trees. 
Methods of control vary with the species. 
An outbreak of the eastern-spruce beetle 
in Maine in 1900-1901 was stopped simply 
by concentrating logging operations on the 
infested groups and throwing the logs 
into lakes and streams. One firm in this 
territory estimated that they had saved 
$100,000 worth of trees by taking this 
precaution in time. 

There is immediate connection between 
insect damage and forest fires. Beetle- 
killed groups of trees readily take fire by 
lightning during the dry summer season, 
and winds sweep the flames on into live 
timber. The forest fires of last fall that 
did more than $25,000,000 of damage to 
the forests of the Northwest were undoubt- 
edly augmented by insect-killed timber. 
This country was full of dead timber 
covering large areas, and one ranger re- 
ported that, “where the timber was 
green the fire burned only on the ground, 
and had it not been for the insect-killed 
dead trees, which caused the flames to 
leap to the sky and send burning sparks 
broadcast over the country, the success- 
ful control of the fires would not have 


























rauding beetle a season of prosperity, and 
the result is a depredation that only the 
action of man can stem. 

There are at work in the United States 
twenty-four known species of this group 
of tree-killers. From coast to coast and 
from Canada to the Gulf every section of 
the nation where the pine grows has its 
particular species that addresses itself 
almost exclusively to the tree whose name 
it bears. There are the Douglas-fir beetle, 
the Engelmann-spruce beetle, the eastern- 
Spruce beetle, the mountain-pine beetle, 
and so on down the list. Thanks to the 
work of Dr. A. D. Hopkins, in charge of 
forest insect investigation for the Bureau 
of Entomology, and his assistants, these 
twenty-four species have now been pho- 
tographed, biographed, and Bertillonized 
for the convenient use of the forest po- 
lice foree. There is at this day no more 
excuse for extensive depredations in the 
forest than there is in human communi- 
ties for an epidemic of smal-pox. 

The beetle kills by the simple method 
of girdling the tree. Starting out in 
Swarms with the very innocent object of 
finding something to eat, he bores through 
the corky outer bark and makes his home 
m the vital inner bark, extending his 
galleries about the trunk, and so causing 
the tree to bleed to death. Once he is on 
the inside, there is no saving the tree. 
On the other hand, the particular swarm 
that is domiciled is at a disadvantage. 


Barking beetle-infested pines in the Black Hills national forest 





been an impossible task.” A prominent 
lumberman of Tacoma, Washington, has 
put himself on record as believing that, 
“the average fire will stop in fifty to 
sixty feet in green timber.” 

There is war just now in the State of 
Oregon. The beetle enemy is entrenched 
in the forest, and a campaign against the 
foe is being waged by an army of woods- 
men recruited by the Forest Service, the 
State Conservation Association, and an 
organization of private owners, all under 
the expert leadership of the Bureau of 
Entomology. The beetle attack began in 
1905, and has gradually extended by vast 
increases in numbers of the insects until 
a forest area of 4,000,000 acres of lodge- 
pole and yellow pine is thréatened with 
extinction. Already about 50 per cent. of 
the lodge-pole pine on 1,500,000 acres is 
affected, and much of the yellow pine, and 
there is nothing in sight to prevent the 
increase .of the beetles but the cooperation 
of science and willing hands. The beetle 
host is working in a southwesterly direc- 
tion and promises to go on into Utah. It 


-is estimated by the strategists of the Bu- 


reau of Entomology that by cutting and 
barking from 75,000 to 175,000 trees at 
a cost of from $30,000 to $100,000 the 
beetles will be sufficiently demoralized to 
discourage further progress, and that the 
cost of control operations will pay more 
than 200 per cent. in the value of timber 


‘saved. 
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The Visiting-Card 


VISITING-CARDS are held to have origi- 
nated with the Chinese, whe, from the 
earliest times, have observed the greatest 
ceremony in their use. 

Cards play an important réle in Chi- 
nese courtships. When a Chinese young 
man desires to marry, his parents commu- 
nicate the fact to a professional match- 
maker, who at once runs over in his mind 
the eligible young women of his acquaint- 
ance, and selects the one he thinks will 
make the most fitting bride. He, or, as 
sometimes is the case, she, will then call 
upon the young woman’s parents, armed 
with the prospective bridegroom’s card, 
whereon are written his ancestral history, 
name, and the date of his birth. If the 
suit prove acceptable, the bride’s card is 
sent in return; and if the prophecies for 
the wedding are good, the particulars of 
the engagement are written on two large 
red ecards, and sent to the friends of each 
family. 

The royal personages of to-day have 
their visiting-cards just as have their sub- 
jects, but in some cases they differ widely 
in the matter of size. The German Em- 
peror, for instance, believes in being sufti- 
ciently represented, even on his card, No 
ordinary sized piece of pasteboard will 
suffice for Wilhelm. His ecards are the 
largest in Europe, and almost vie with 
those used: by the mandarins of China. 
They measure no less than six inches in 
length and four in width. On the upper 
line is the single word “ Wilhelm,” and 
below are the words “ Deutscher Kaiser ” 
and “ Kénig von Preussen.” The words 
are printed in large, fat letters in German 
script. The Emperor does not, of course, 
carry these imposing sheets of pasteboard 
himself. 

The other sovereigns of Europe are con- 
tent with more modest visiting-cards, with 
the words upon them in Latin script. 
Among the more modest in size are those 
of the Emperor of Austria-Hungary and 
the King of Spain. 
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A Long, Hard Haul 

A UNIQUE but successful civil-service 
examination occurred during the Civil 
War. On a certain oceasion the Confed- 
erates were much in need of a railway lo- 
comotive in order to operate their supply 
system. It was in 1864; they had not 
the means to buy one, and their only hope 
was to capture one. 

A band of one hundred men was select- 
ed from Lee’s army, and placed under the 
command of a tall Georgian, who had been 
foreman of a stone-quarry, and was more 
or less skilled in the use of derricks and 
the like. 

He took his men up into Maryland, and 
they tore up a section of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway tracks, flagged the first 
train, and, with nothing save plenty of 
rope, those one hundred men earried the 
locomotive fifty-two miles over hills, 
across streams, through bogs and woods, 
until they struck a line built by the Con- 
federacy. Then they ran the engine down 
to Virginia. 

When the president of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway heard of this exploit he 
would not believe it. He went out and 
personally inspected the scene, went over 
the route, and, seeing what had been done, 
finally declared it the most wonderful feat 
in engineering ever accomplished. 

After the war he delegated a man to 
hunt up the leader who had superintended 
the removal of the locomotive, and on the 
strength of that single exploit made him 
roadmaster of the entire system of road- 
beds. . 

“Any man that ean pick up an engine 
with fishing-lines and carry it over a 
mountain has passed his examination 
with me,” he said. 
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Colors of the Seag 


THE poet sings of the “ deep, blue 


; sca,” 
but the sea is not always blue by uny 
means. There are any number of color 

i S 


to be observed in the oceans, and many 
interesting facts have been gathered \ ith 
respect to them. pie 

The Mediterranean and Caribbeay eas 
present the true blue color. The ex! ak 
dinary blueness of the first name po 
been assigned to two causes. One js that 
very few large rivers of fresh water enter 
it; the other is that the Mediterranean 
practically landlocked and expose to 
powerful sunlight, has the greatest oyap. 
oration of all seas. By actual test, i; ne 
been ascertained that the Mediterranean 
water is heavier and saltier than the 
water of the Atlantic Ocean, which is an 
important circumstance in the considera. 
tion of the cause of its color. 

Aside from blue and green, other colors 
are to be seen in the world’s seas and 
oceans. In January, 1909, a river of yel- 
low water, three miles wide and of cnor- 
mous length, was observed running jaral- 
lel with the Gulf Stream. It stretched 
from Cape Florida to Cape Hatteras, and 
was undoubtedly caused by some sulina- 
rine upheaval, probably of a volcanic na- 
ture. It endured for some weeks. 

In 1901, off the Californian coast, the 
sea turned almost black. The whole of 
Santa Cruz Bay assumed this extraor- 
dinary inky hue, and fishing came to an 
end. In this case no definite reason was 
ascertained for the phenomenon. 

The dull-reddish tint that is seen in the 
Red Sea, and which has given that body 
of water its name, is said to be due to 
the presence of millions upon millions of 
microscopic alge. 

The Yellow Sea, of China, is supposed 
to owe its color to the floods of muddy 
water that the great river pours into it, 
but many scientists are of opinion that 
the color is to be ascribed to the living 
organisms that flourish in the waters. 

Generally speaking, the blueness of sea 
water is in constant ratio to its saltiness. 
In the tropics the tremendous evaporation 
induced by the blazing sun causes the 
water to be much more salt than it is in 
more northern latitudes. For about thirty 
degrees both north and south of the 
equator the waters are of an exquisite 
azure. Beyond these latitudes the blue 
fades and the color becomes green. In 
the Arctic and Antarctic oceans the greens 
are almost as vivid as the blues in the 
tropics. 





The Lyre-bird 


Tue Queensland authorities have for 
some time past expressed great concern 
about the notable decrease in the lyre-bird 
population of that colony. So great has 
been the destruction wrought upon this 
beautiful creature that the State has pro- 
tected the bird until the year 1915. 
There is a fine of five pounds for its cap- 
ture, injury, or the taking of its eggs. 
Nevertheless, the bird is becoming scarcer 
and scarcer. 

It is the extraordinary lyre-form de- 
velopment of the tail feathers that 
tempts the hunters and vandals. The con- 
tour of the bird, with its long neck and 
stout feet, is by no means unlike that of a 
peacock, and the wonderful tail, possessed 
only by the male birds, fulfils a corre- 
sponding réle of vain display. 

The bird executes a series of antics for 
a train of female admirers on a raised 
earthen mound. For a short period of 
the year, about January, the lyre-bird 
loses its characteristic plume and has to 
rest content with the sober plumage of 
its mate. The fully developed male lyre- 
bird is one of the most handsome and no- 
table of the forms of bird life of Queens- 
land. 





A Fortified Monastery 


THE most strongly fortified monastery 
in the world is at Solovetsk, in Archangel, 
Russia. This monastery is enclosed on 
every side by a wall of granite boulders, 
which measures nearly a mile in circum- 
ference. The monastery itself is very 
strongly . fortified, being supported by 
round and square towers about thirty 
feet in height, with walls twenty feet in 
thickness. . 

The monastery in reality consists of six 
churches, which are the repositories of 
many valuable statues and also of pre- 
cious stones. Upon the walls are mounted 
huge guns, which in the time of the 
Crimean War were directed against the 
British White Sea Squadron. The monks 
who inhabited the monastery at that time 
marched in procession on the granite 
walls while the shells were flying ov'T 
their heads, to indicate what little fear 
they had of an attack by the British fleet. 

Thousands of pilgrims come annually 
to Solovetsk from various parts of Rus- 
sia to view the churches and the relics. 
They are conveyed in steamers command- 
ed and manned solely by the monks. 
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Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson of Madox 
Brown, the English painter, and he was born and 
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brought up in the innermost circle of 
Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his 
recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they 
make delicious reading. Here we 
have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William 
Morris’s brilliantly colored bandannas 
and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 
Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score 
of lesser lights. There is a mine of anecdote and 
personalia in the books. 
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at 1 price 


HE humor, the philosophy, the humanity and the 
kindly philosophy of Mark Twain counteract the 
irritation of our intense American life. 
His great books afford the relaxation which is 
absolutely necessary for every busy man and woman. 
- They make one realize the joy of living. 
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N°&® for the first time you get a complete set of all Mark Twain’s writings at just exactly one- / Preatlin Saeese 
half the price they have ever been sold before. This is a new edition, just as complete _ ,,,,., "se"! me or examin. 


as the old one, which still sells, by’the way,-at $50.00. This new edition is only $25.00 jaa "yethenal Meastion 


° ° 7 wenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 
— for the 25 volumes. Never before has a copyrighted library set of a standard author's Ps _tlsunderstood I may retain the st fo 
. eos ive days, and at the expiration of that 
works been issued at such a low figure. ‘This is done at the author's last request. 7, imee'€ T do not care for the books, 1 will 
Jf books, I will remit $2.00 a mnceith until the 
JN this new set there “are beautiful pictures by Frost, Newell, Smedley, Thulstrup, Clinedinst, Kemble, and Opper. Pi ork sony oy apcleemathaoss Are gallaaamay 
The binding is in rich red rep silk book cloth, with title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on white = 

antique wove paper, especially made for this edition. Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5 x 74 inches. Pies 
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Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 








